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EVENING AND DINNER DRESSES.—{SEE Pace 250.) 
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Dinner and Evening Dresses. 
See illustration on front page. 

NIG 1.—Evening dress of wistaria silk and 
| white lace trimmed with wistaria faille rib- 
bon and shaded yellow chrysanthemums. The 
long oval train of the silk is turned back at the 
top in simple drapery, at the foot of the front 
of the silk skirt 1s a godet pleating. An ample 
drapery of white lace forms a deep apron, held 
near the left foot by a large bow of ribbon. <A 
shorter apron falls over at the top, and a second 
bow of ribbon is placed high on the right side 
The low pointed corsage is of the faille, with a 
tichu drapery of the lace which extends to the 
point; a fold of the lace forms the slight sleeves. 
A bow of ribbon is on the right shoulder, and 
from this falls 
Collar of fine pe arls 


a cordon of chrysanthemums 
Coiffure, an aigrette of 
chrvsanthemums and small flowers. Long light 
White lace fan Slippers and 
stockings the color of the wistaria silk 

Fig. 2.—This Parisian gown for dinners is of 
Rose Dubarry veiling made over a skirt of dark- 
er velvet, which is disclosed between the separate 
straight breadths of the veiling. The back is 
draped slightly at the top, but the other breadths, 


The corsage opens di- 


Suéde gloves. 


though full, are straight 





agonally over a velvet plastron, and has a single 
notched revers lapping to the left side. Wide 
Directoire sash of velvet with long ends behind. 
The sleeves are slashed at the top to show velvet 
between, and are finshed with velvet cuffs. Ben 
galine may be used for the under-skirt and sash 
instead of velvet. 


VALUABLE AND ENTERTAINING BOOKS. 

HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MID- 
DLE AGES. By Henry Cuartes Lea. In 
Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top. 3 00 per Volume. Volumes I. and 
Il. now ready. Volume II. April 6th. 


OTHER 


16mo, 


A BROTHER TO 
OLD-TIME TALES 
Cloth, Extra, $1 00. 


DRAGONS, AND 
By AMELIE Rives. 
Ready April 6th. 


FOR THE RIGHT. A German Romance. By 
Kart Emi Franzos. Given in English by 
JuLiz Surrer. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion 
of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of 
its Progress down to the death of Lord Raglan 
By Avexanper Witiiam Kinecake. With 
Maps and Plans. Six Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, 
*2 00 each Volume. Volume VI. with Index 
—culnpletng the work— just published. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by ull booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hauree & Brotures, post-paid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price, 


Hareerr & Brorners’ CaraLoeur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage-stamps., 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR. 


An Illustrated Supplement ws issued gratuitous- 
ly with Gas number of Harper's Bazar. 


Our next number will contain a PatreRN-SHEET 
Suppcement, with a large varvety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions, including a 
super Double page engraving of Lapiks and Cuit- 
DREN'S SPRING and SuMMER WRappines ; of WaALK- 
ing Surrs; House Dresses; Suort Mantes; 
Lone CLoaks; Taitor Jackets; Bonnets ; Cutt- 
pren’s Dresses; HKmbroidery Patterns for Table 
Mats, Jewel Caskets, etc. , with choice literary and 


artiste attractions, 


OUR GIRLS. 


J HEN all their dicta have been pro- 
W nounced by those people who have a 
chronic obligation to foresee evil and to 
prophesy ruin, and which they always have 
on the tips of their tongues, about the dan- 
ger to the health of the young women of 
to-day from their attention to books, it is 
comfortable to look about us and see the 
We hear of one 
young woman in a thousand injuring her- 
self by too excessive devotion to her stnud- 


charge dispose of itself. 


ies; we hear of about the same proportion 
of young men, 1n either case a probably 
congenital defect of constitution is the 
cause of the trouble, and not the specific 
mathematical problems in hand, as nothing 
of the sort is a frequent occurrence with 
those of perfectly healthy hereditary dispo- 
sition. 

And yet what an immense contrast there 
is between the maidens of to-day and those 
of the three or four previous generations! 
Where one dies to-day of too much study, 
twenty died day before yesterday, so to 
speak, of too thin slippers. The girls of 
to-day have eschewed those slippers, and 
with them the infantile short sleeves and 
low necks of the old daily wear; their walk- 
ing shoes are thick-soled as men’s brogang; 
they use them vigorously too, for they have 
learned that life and health are of more con- 
sequence than the admiration of chance men 
for a slender foot daintily shod ; they do not 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 








allow their skirts to become draggled about 
their ankles, and they would as soon think 
of melting pearls in their drinking cups, 
if they had them, as of sitting with wet 
feet, either being too costly an amusement. 
They wear flannels, too, at whose thickness 
their grandmothers and great-grandmothers 
would have shuddered, and without whose 
thickness they themselves would go shud- 
dering. They bathe seven times, not to say 
three hundred and sixty-tive times, more fre- 
quently and thoroughly than the departed 
damsels did; and they eat what they want, 
and not what some male individual, adoring 
the ethereal, thinks is about enough for 
them to eat and remain delicate. The dear 
departed ones believed that pretty pallor 
and interesting peakedness and pipe-stem 
belts were the chief requirements of a per- 
sonal appearance ; the modern girls believe 
that firm muscle, deep chests, free motion, 
and ruddy color are the only wear. 

And the difference in the mental habit is 
about the same. Our girls’ predecessors 
would not know too much, for fear of being 
called blue-stockings or unwomanly, or of 
“frightening the men away.” Our girls are 
not atraid of anything of the sort; they have 
a curiosity in learning, absorb all that comes 
in their way, and are not afraid to attend 
the School of Philosophy itself. Their pred- 
ecessors worked on samplers; they work on 
the differential caleulus. Their predecessors 
read Telemachus; they do not feel them- 
selves en régle if they do not speak French 
like their mother-tongue. Their predeces- 
sors played on the piano, keeping the pedal 
down, the Russian or the Turkish or the 
Greek March, and more was phenomenal, 
they play sonatas and symphonies, and less 
is phenomenal. Their predecessors dragged 
themselves wearily round the square for a 
morning walk; these successors tramp half 
a dozen miles and think nothing of it. The 
predecessors died early and often, and usu- 
ally of consumption; the others bid fair to 
live to be a hundred, and have already raised 
the average of health, as they will that of 
length of life. 

There must be some necessary and rather 
vital deductions to be drawn from these cir- 
cumstances, which we all know to be facts; 
and one of these deductions is that it is de- 
cidedly the best thing in the world to bring 
forward the whole system equally; that 
brains are not to be cultivated and bodies 
left to take care of themselves; that the af- 
fections and emotions are not to be abnor- 
mally developed and the mental processes 
smothered ; that virtue is not wiped out by 
division of power with the intellect; and 
that nobody is healthier or better or surer 
of heaven for being a dunce. It is seen, 
then, that the doctrine of equivalents is as 
good in educatory matters as in any other, 
and that the unfolding and ripening of a 
human being, to be at all worth mention- 
ing, should be symmetrical in all depart- 
ments, intellectual, moral, and physical, 
since a development which turns its whole 
power upon the heart and fancy, and neg- 
lects the body, and leaves the brain im- 
poverished, is as wholly undesirable as the 
savage development which turns its power 
entirely upon the body, if that may be said 
to be development at all. 

Whatever use the soul may have hereaf- 
ter for the offices attributed to the provinces 
of the brain and the heart, life here requires 
the welfare of the body, and it is gratifying 
to see our girls taking care of their bodies 
as priests take care of their temples. Good 
food, good exercise, good bathing, good flan- 
nels, good shoes—these are the fairy godmo- 
thers of our girls, and bid fair to be the pro- 
tecting genii of the race to come after them, 
when their turn arrives, at the great duties 
and serious tasks of life, and the advantage 
of it all will be seen. The strong and robust 
bodies of those thus nourished and cared for 
have allowed them to develop their brains as 
it would be impossible for poorly kept bodies 
to do; and thus, instead of lowering the av- 
erage of the race by transmission of a sickly 
strain and a half-imbecile perception, they 
must give the children of the next genera- 
tion frames and mentalities that will exceed 
on the general seale anything that has gone 
before them; if not the extraordinary and 
isolated mountain-peaks of intelligence, yet 
those belonging to broad table-lands, on 
which by means of this nobler development 
the whole race will be lifted till there shall 
be giants in those days. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE THREE R’S REVERSED. 
¥T is an interesting phase of modern life that 
k much which used to be called gossip is now 
Mr. W. J. 
Stillman has been collecting the first untaught 
sketches of young children, with a view to get- 
ting at the spontaneous order of artistic develop- 
ment; and what I am about to write is a little 
instance of the working of nature to derange the 
accepted direction of what Sir William Curtis eall- 
ed the three R’s—Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithme- 


dignified as psychology and science. 





tic. I have had under my observation for some 
time a child whose natural impulse seemed to re- 
verse the order just stated, and whose experience 
seemed to suggest the possibility of sometimes 
varying it in our modes of teaching. I once, 
many years ago, taught a child to read, and have 
so painful a recollection of the process that it 
seems as if no suggestion that bears upon it could 
be too trivial, When we consider that children 
usually learn to talk without pain, it seems as if 
the equally spontaneous processes of reading and 
writing might at least be less painful if we could 
only follow nature’s methods, instead of trying 
to force them. There is a little book called Read- 
ing without Tears, and this very title implies that 
reading and tears usually go together; and if so, 
no suggestion can be worthless that looks toward 
reducing this afflicting aspect of the matter, In 
the case of the child of whom I speak, the tears 
have been rather caused by the effort to restrain 
her from reading, writing, and arithmetic than 
from the effort to teach these arts. 

The child in question, now six years old, goes 
daily to a little school of very young children, 
where the teacher is under strict pledges not to 
teach her anything, she being sent there for cer- 
tain simple gymnastic exercises, singing, and the 
society of other children at recess time, she be- 
ing an only child. Her main intellectual life has 
therefore been at home. The first thing noticea- 
ble in her mental growth was that figures seemed 
to interest her much more than letters; she cop- 
ied them eagerly on the slate, and was constant- 
ly asking about them, whereas letters inspired no 
curiosity at all, Mere numeration was a great 
deligit; especially the succession of tens as 
she proceeded from nineteen to twenty, from 
twenty-nine to thirty, and so onward. Then the 
successive hundreds were interesting, and she 
would beg her father, instead of telling her a 
story, to count up to five hundred. Then she 
would copy off the figures on her slate, going up 
to several hundred. 
multiplication table, aided in this, no doubt, by 
the recitations of the other children, casually 





Then she picked up the | 


heard at school; but not imitating their reading | 


and writing at all, or asking any questions about 
them. This was at five years old, and it was all 
done against discouragement, not under any press 
ure, the occasional aid or encouragement being 


| given as an exceptional thing or reward of merit, 








her parents holding to the modern theory that 
the mind of a child should be kept back. 

After a while the numbers seemed to lose some 
of their charm, and letters took their place; but 
always—this being the curious part of it—as a 
means of expression, rather than as a means of 
penetrating the expression of others. What I 
mean is that she took very little interest in dis- 
covering for herself what was revealed by the 
pages of a book, even her favorite books, but the 
greatest interest in getting the command of 
letters and words for herself. She began by sim- 
ply copying capital letters, as all children do, and 
would be found sitting down anywhere in the 
house with some handbill or book before her, 
patiently imitating letter by letter. This accom- 
plished, she taught herself to use running-hand 
with very little assistance ; she took the greatest 
interest in the envelops of letters, and could al- 
ways distinguish the handwriting of her father 
and of one or two familiar correspondents. She 
wrote letters for herself in running-hand, being, 
of course, told how to spell the words, or would 
sometimes dictate letters to another, requesting 
them to be written in printing-hand, with capitals 
only, she afterward copying them in running- 
hand. All this, be it observed, before she had 
read the simplest sentence in a book. Indeed, 
she can scarcely be said to have yet read one 
such sentence. 

At last she began to compose sentences for 
herself of such words as she could spell, without 
consultation with any one. Her first composition 
was this: “ A cat for a cat and for a dog and for 
a bear and for papa and for mamma and for 
Miss and for me.” 
name neatly, adding the date, as is her custom. 
It seemed a great event to her—very much what 
it is to a child learning to swim who for the first 
time has fairly swum from one point to another 
out of his depth; it may be but a yard or two, 
but it gives him the freedom of the watery world. 
Since she did this she has seemed to turn anew 
to books with a desire to read them; she now 
takes one down, not to copy the letters, but to 
pick out here and there a word she knows. It 
remains to be seen how rapidly she will get on; 
with a simple and homogeneous language, she 
would probably learn to read by herself, but in 
our complex English there are, as everybody 
With a little aid, 
such as she will not at present receive, the thing 
could probably soon be accomplished. In the 
of Sir W. F. Pollock 
there is the statement that his wife—a most ac- 
complished lady, well known to many Americans 
—taught one of her sons to read at five years old 
by reading him a little of “ Hiawatha” every day, 
and then leaving the book in his hands that he 
might read over what he had already heard. As 
this son is now editor of the Saturday Review, it 
is a satisfaction to know that an American poet 
at least winged the fatal arrow—like the struck 
eagle in the fable—which has transfixed so many 
of his countrymen. I have no doubt that some 
such method might easily be tried with the child 
I am describing ; but the noticeable thing is that 
in dealing with the three R’s she has, being left 
to herself, reversed the usual order, taking the 
rudiments of arithmetic first, then of writing, and 
lastly of reading. 

All this is given, not as showing anything re- 
markable in this particular child’s abilities—as 
to which there is no especial evidence—but sim- 
ply as indicating that the order of progress in a 
child’s mind is not always what we should ex- 
pect to find it; and to raise the question among 
thoughtful parents and teachers whether we 





knows, great discouragements. 


recent “ Remembrances” 


To this she signed her | 
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should not do better in such cases “to follow, 
not force Providence,” in Elizabeth Fry’s phrase ; 
or, to use her other favorite maxim, to “ avail our- 
selves of the openings.” It would seem that there 
is, at any rate, a class of children—and possibly a 
considerable class—who might approach the study 
of words more easily as a matter of expression 
than as a matter of mere comprehension, being 
lured on, as in this case, rather by the desire to 
create than by the desire to know. TT. W. H. 





CHOICE COOKERY 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
1V.—SAUCES. 

T has been already stated that the family of 

brown sauces, like the white, have one parent, 
Expagnole, or Spanish sauce, which is the foun- 
dation for Chateaubriand, Financiére, Robert, 
Poivrade, Piquante, and other sauces. Ordinary 
brown sauce, like ordinary white, is often made 
without stock—simply an ounce of flour, one of 
butter, browned together, and half a pint of boil- 
ing water added, then boiled till thick and smooth. 
But it may be safely said that in high-class dark 
sauces water should play no part; its place must 
be taken by stock of good quality, which is often 
enriched by reducing or adding glaze, 

The characteristics of finely made Spanish 
sauce are a clear beautiful brown, by no means 
approaching black, absolute freedom from grease, 
and a fine high flavor, so well blended that no 
particular spice or herb can be detected. 
ish sauce is made as follows: 








Span- 
Wash, peel, and 
cut small six mushrooms (or a dessert-spoonful 
of mushroom powder), one small carrot, one small 
onion, and one shallot; dry them, and fry them a 
fine brown in a table-spoonful of butter, but do 
not let them burn; drain off the butter. Melt in 
a Copper saucepan two ounces of butter and two 
ounces of flour, stir them together over the fire 
till of a pale bright brown, then add a pint of 
stock, the fried vegetables, and a gill of tomato 
Satice ; let all gently simmer for half an hour 
with the cover off. Strain through a fine sieve 
When Spanish sauce is to be served without any 
addition, and not as a foundation, a wineglass of 
sherry is used and the same quantity of stock 
omitted. 

It becomes Chateaubriand by the addition of a 
wineglass of sherry reduced to half a glass by 
boiling in a tiny saucepan, a dessert-spoonful of 
fresh parsley very finely chopped, and the juice 
of half a small lemon. These must be added to 
one-third the quantity of Espagnole, or Spanish 
sauce, given in the foregoing recipe. Then stir 
in gradually, bit by bit, one ounce of butter, let 
ting each piece blend before adding more. 

I have said here and elsewhere, “the juice of 
half a small lemon.” Yet I would caution the 
reader to squeeze it in gradually, because some 
lemons are intensely sour, and a very few drops of 
juice from such go farther than that of the whole 
half of an average lemon, Chateaubriand sauce 
is by no means acid; there must be only a just 
perceptible dash of acidity, and only so much 
lemon juice used as will give it zest. Piquante 
sauce is different; there should be acidity enough 
to provoke appetite; yet even this should be by 
ho meahs sour, 

To make Piqnante sauce, chop a shallot fine, 
put it, with a table-spoonful of vinegar, into a 
very small saucepan; let them stew together un- 
til the vinegar is entirely absorbed, but do not let 
it burn. Then add to it half a pint of Spanish 
sauce and a gill of stock, with a bay-leaf and a 
sprig of thyme; cook very gently ten minutes, 
remove the thyme and bay-leaf, and add a des- 
sert-spoonful of chopped pickled cucumber, a 
teaspoonful of capers, and a dessert-spoonful of 
Jinely chopped parsley. Simmer very slowly ten 
minutes more; then add enough cayenne to lay 
on the tip of a penknife. 

vivrade resembles piquante sauce very close- 
ly, differing from it, however, by the addition of 
wine and higher flavoring. To make it, fry an 
onion and a small carrot cut fine, a tomato sliced, 
and an ounce of lean ham in two ounces of but- 
ter; let them brown slightly ; then add to them 
half a pint of claret, a bouquet of herbs, two 
cloves, and six pepper-corns ; let them simmer till 
the wine is reduced one-half; then add half a 
pint of good Spanish sauce, boil gently ten min- 
utes, strain, and serve very hot. A true French 
poivrade has a soupeon of garlic, obtained by rub- 
bing a crust on a clove of it, and simmering it in 
the sauce before straining it; but although many 
would like the scarcely perceptible zest imparted 
by this cautious use of garlic, no one should try 
the experiment unless sure of her company. 

A “ bouquet of herbs” always means two sprigs 
of parsley, one of thyme, one of marjoram, and a 
bay-leaf, so rolled together (the bay-leaf in the mid- 
dle) and tied that there is no difficulty in remov- 
ing it from any dish which is not to be strained. 

The well-known Bordelaise sance is simply 
Spanish sauce with the addition of white wine 
and shallots. Scald a table-spoonful of chopped 
shallots; put them to half a pint of Chablis, Sau- 
terne, or any similar white wine; let the wine re 
duce to one gill; then mix with it half a pint of 
Spanish sauce and the sixth part of a salt-spoon- 
ful of pepper. Strain and serve. 

Robert sauce, that excellent adjunct to beef- 
steak, varies again from Bordelaise, vinegar and 
mustard and fried onions taking the place of the 
wine and shallot. Chop three medium-sized on- 
ions quite fine; fry them in a table-spoonful of 
butter until they are a clear yellowish-brown, stir- 
ring them constantly as they fry; drain them, 
and put them to a half-pint of Spanish sauce, to 
which you add a wineglass of stock (to allow for 
boiling away); simmer gently twenty minutes; 
add a pinch of pepper; strain; then mix a tea- 
spoonful of vinegar in a cup with a teaspoonful 
of mustard; stir this into the sauce. 

Sauce a la Normande is one of the most deli- 
cious sauces for baked fish of any kind, although 
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usually associated with sole. To half a pint of 
Spanish sauce add a dozen mushrooms sliced in 
half, a dozen small oysters with the beards re- 
moved, and a dozen crawfish, if they are to be 
had, or their place may be taken by a table-spoon- 
ful of shrimps picked (canned shrimps, washed 
and dried, answer very well), one table-spoonful of 
essence of anchovy, and just a dust of Cayenne 
pepper. 

Light Normande is made by using béchamel 
instead of Spanish sauce, adding all the other 
materials; it is then a pale salmon-colored sauce, 
excellent for boiled fish. 

A favorite English sauce for fish, which is also 
brown or pink, according to whether it is intend- 
ed for baked or boiled fish, is the Downton sauce. 
To three-quarters of a pint of béchamel add a 
dessert-spoonful of anchovy essence and a small 
wineglass of sherry, mix well, and serve. 
for game is made with half a 
pint of Spanish sauce boiled five minutes to make 
it rather thicker than usual, the juice of three 
sweet oranges, and the peel of one. This peel 
must be so thinly pared as to be transparent 
Boil this peel half an hour in water, then shred 
it into fine even strips half an inch long, and not 


Orange sauce 


suit adopted by young Englishmen and Anglo- 
maniacs has a short tailless coat (in sack shape) 
of black homesptin or fine twill, with light trou- 
sers, to be worn im the street with a top hat, in 
contradiction of the rule that a high silk hat can 
only be worn with a tail-coat. 


EVENING SUITS. 


Dress suits for evening are made throughout 
of unfaced superfine black cloth and very fine 
black diagonal. There is no change in the shape 
of the swallow-tail dress-coat; dress vests are, 
however, cut a trifle higher, to fasten three but- 
A black vest and a white one usually accom 
pany each dress-coat ; a slight vine of very tine 
embroidery is done along the edges of the black 
vest and on the collar and pockets. Tailors com 
mend rich corded silk or satin for white vests, as 
they are easily cleaned by a professional scourer, 
while the piqué vest in the hands of most laun- 
dresses is apt to lose its shapely fit. 


tons, 


OVERCOATS, 
It is the fashion with many men to take their 
exercise in the spring without an overcoat, but 
the overcoat most used is a single-breasted, fly- 





thicker than broom straw. Stew this shredded 
peel another half-hour in a gill of stock, with a 
add it the 


sauce, with half a salt-spoonful of salt, and boil 


f 
yt 


scant teaspoonful of sugar; then to 
five minutes. 

Matelote may come in wit 
although it is not made with Spanish sauce as a 
foundation, but stock. It is 
used to simmer fish in when directed to be @ 
and if it 
whole would burn. 


h the brown 


only with strong 
‘a 
were already thickened, the 


It Half 


a pint of Sauterne or Chablis, half a pint of rich 


matelote, 


s made as follows 


stock, two bay-leaves, three leaves of tarragon, 


chervil, and chive, a secant salt-spoonful of salt, 
a quarter one of pepper; simmer these until re 
duced to one half-pint. A fom h of garlie is in- 


dispensable to the true matelote, but when used 


it must be done with the greatest caution; a 
fork stuck into a clove of it, then stirred in the 
sauce (the fork, when withdrawn, not the garlic), 
or acrust rubbed once across a piece of it, is the 
only way in which it should be used 

Like the white sauces, the family of brown 
ones is very large, but | have given those which 
require special directions. Others are simply 


Spanish sauce with the addition of the ingredient 
which gives Its name to it, as brown ovster sauce 
is oysters, celery 
It should 
always be remembered that the consistency must 


be 


mention 


simply Spanish sauce with 


sauce, mushroom sauce, and s0 on, 
preserved ; that is to SAV, EXE ept when special 
made of the sauce being thinner, it 
should the spoon,” and if t 


to it is of a kind to dilute it, as mu 


* mask iw addition 





rooms 


made 


and part of thei liquor, it must be rapidly boiled 


down to the original thickness. In the same way, 
when ingredients have to be simmered in the 
sauce—and this is very often the case—then a 


wineglassful or half one of broth or stock should 
be allowed for the wasting. 

In the next paper we will make acquaintance 
the which 
built on the foundation of either white or 


with miscellaneous sauces are not 


brown 
sauce. These are chiefly cold sauces, al 


though 


served with hot dishes at times, as Tartare, Re- 


moulade , etc. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING 
BUSINESS AND TRAVELLING 
USINESS and travelli 
summer are made of homespuns or of Chev- 


SUIT 





a 


ng suits lor sp 


I 


iots—striped, plain, or plald—anhd are usually 
gray or drab in color, The coat is a sit ie- 
breasted loose sack opening rather low at the 
top and fastened by four buttons; the back is 





wide and straight, with under-arm seams 
shaped to the tigure. The edges are stitched, 


not bound, as the effort is to make the garment 
as light as possible, and for the same reason out- 
The vest 
and the 


men ol 


side pockets and flaps are abandoned, 

is single-breasted, with notched collar; 
trousers are large, but not too large; for 
they 
fourth inches around the knees, and half an inch 


instep. 


average size measure eighteen and three 


less over the 


MORE DRESSY 


SUITS, 


More dressy suits for morning and afternoon, 


worn alike in the house and on the street, for 
paying visits and at church, at day receptions 
and at weddings, have a three-buttoned cut-away 
coat of black diagonal cloth, with a vest of the 


same, or else a fancy vest chosen with regard to 


the color in the trousers; thus a black vest with 


small woven silk dots of dark maroon or brown 
will be worn with striped black and maroon 
trousers of homespun The edges of the cut- 
away coat stitched; its length not 
changed. The waistcoat has the notched or step 
collar, and opens a trifle lower than the coat, so 
buttoned up high about 
the throat in the street; in the house, when the 
coat is opened, the cool lower opening of the vest 
White duck vests will be much 


are how Ss 


that the wearer can be 


is comfortable. 
worn with this suit in the summer, 
ed stripes of blue, brown, or dull maroon are used 
instead of the familiar gray stripes for the trou- 
sers of this suit. 

Many fashionable young men use the cut-away 
coat just described for all occasions when dress 
suits are not worn, making it really the day dress 
suit; the groom and ushers as well as guests at 
afternoon weddings wear it in preference to the 
double-breasted frock-coat. The regular frock- 
coat is not, however, abandoned, and conserva- 
tive men, whether young or elderly, consider it the 
only appropriate coat for ceremonious occasions 
in the daytime ; it is made of fine black diagonal, 
and worn with a black or white vest, and striped 
gray, brown, or bluish trowsers. An anomalous 


Fanev color- 


front sack of ribbon diagonal faced with silk. 
Long drab overcoats are used for travelling, also 
| gray plaid ulsters of extreme length. Water- 

proof coats of Melton rendered impermeable are 
long the from 
throat to foot, and these have a detached cape 
that may be quickly buttoned on; they are made 


made enough to cover wearer 


in blue, drab, and brown shades. 


SUITS FOR RIDING, TENNIS, EF 


For riding in the Park, black Melton cut-away 
coats are made with lapped or strapped seams, 
and there is to match. The long 
trousers strapped under the shoes are of black 
or at least very dark cloth, with an inch-wide silk 
band down the outside of the legs; 


a Waistcoat 


these, like 
the coat, must be specially fitted to keep in shape 
without a wrinkle when worn in the saddle; a 

A sack-cout, 
Derby hat 


also worn together by equestrians; for 


high silk hat completes this suit 


knee-breeches, top-boots, and a are 


rough 
riding in the country the knee-breeches are of 
gray or brown corduroy. Tennis suits have long 
trousers, large vet shapely, instead of the kniek- 
, they made of 
striped flannels to match the cap and blazer. 


erbockers so long worn are how 
Tennis belts are of thick ribbed silk, either plain 


or striped, and are hooked together like those of 


| last year, or else they are striped with metal, and 
|} have a metal clasp decorated with a racket or 
| with balls. Instead of the sash or scarf worn 


here, Englishmen use a large square kerchief of 
silk, putting it doubled triangularly around the 
waist with the point dropping on the left side; 


after the game, when the plaver is heated, it is 
prevent sudden chill 
Wide neck searfs for tennis are of bias China 


grenadine, tied 


worn around the neck to 


crape 0 loose bow 


Wh i with 


large loops, or else in a sailor knot. 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


Shirt bosoms for dav wear are made perfectly 
plain, well Dress shirts 
have fine linen or re pped pique bosoms embroid- 
ered all over with tiny dots, or forget-me-not 
very small figures, or else 
slender vines of the 
middle. 
} and a line of embroidery extends down each 


as they are covered, 
,or 
two lines or 
are down the 
Some pleated bosoms are 


one ot 


needle-work 


again seen, 
ple it. Faney shirts for breakfasts at home have 
|} a little band of colored embroidery down the bos- 
} om and on the cuffs, but not on the collar. Per- 

cale shirts have wide cross stripes of color— 
} blue, pink, or lilace—but are mostly worn with 

white collars, as stripes do not look well in col 


lars, and are not becoming when placed so near 


the face. The popular collars are high bands 
turned over square in front, or else they are 
straight bands that open in V Shape at the 
throat. Cuffs are square - cornered to nearly 
meet, with linked sleeve- buttons for joining 
them, 
} 
SCARFS AND NECKTIES, 


laids and stripes are stvlish for the large light 
scarfs that are now worn by young men all day; 


the vrounds are cream white, with bars an inch 


apart of pale blue with brown, or of yellow with 
black; or else there are bold cross stripes, or the 
| merest pencilled lines of Gobelin blue, wistaria, 
dull ov the pure white surface, 
Pale blue neckties are for semi-dress, with tiny 
dots, horseshoes, or lines of old 

The flatly folded are 
shown again with curved tops, but the preference 
for tied by the for those 
knotted to look as if tied at the last moment. 
Large white designs of blocks, diamonds, dots, 


brown o1 


‘ ° 
rose, vellow, olive, 


or brown. broad scarfs 


is scarts wearer, O! 


and zigzag streaks are on the dark blue and 
| brown searfs which many men find most becom- 
| ing, especially for morning wear, For day wed- 
| dings are China crape scarfs of pure white, with 
} small or large figures, and there are also thicker 
cream silk scarfs in armure, in diagonal, or bas- 
| ket- weaving. The full-dress necktie of white 
lawn is folded a trifle wider than formerly, mea- 
suring an inch and a quarter in breadth. Dull 
black gros grain scarfs are worn in mourning. 


HANDKERCHIEFS AND HOSIERY. 


Fine linen handkerchiefs with narrow hems are 
worn on dress occasions, while those for general 
use have the narrow hems colored, with a printed 
border inside the hem, or, newer still, with outline 
colored figures all over the handkerchief; some 
are striped diagonally throughout, while others 
have curved and club-like figures in lines of gray- 
blue, erushed berry, or golden brown, Silk hand- 
kerchiefs worn in the breast pockets of spring 
overcoats are mostly blue in shade, the centre of 
pale blue, with tiny white spots, and the border 
of indigo blue, with larger spots. Black socks 
are retained for dress occasions, and colored socks, 
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plain or striped, for semi-dress ; the colors used 
are dark neutral shades—Suéde, plum, brown, 
drab, and indigo blue, with clocks. The stri 
are around the leg, and may be the verv 
“two-and-two” threads or the wider “ four-and 
four,” alternately of Suéde and Gobelin blue, 
brown and green, or vellow and black, or el 





arrow 


Ise 
they have still wider plain stripes alternating with 
clustered stripes of several colors. For summe 
are very fine thin socks of India gauze in plain 
blue or bronze shades. 


SHOES 


Walking shoes for spring are buttone 1 caiters 


of calf-skin, with single soles, wider with 


round corners—not pointed or sqvare—and low 


toes 
heelx. For dress are buttoned gaivers of patent 
leather with kid, cloth, or silk té ps; 
be made with elastic 


these may 
Oxtord 


ties for sulmer are also made of call skin, is 


also sides Low 
patent-leather is very hot, its enamel making it 


Patent 
leather is, however, liked tor the sea-side, because 


non-porous and preventing ventilation. 


the moisture keeps it from cracking 





nd its gloss 


is easily kept bright. Russet calf-skin is 









used for low shoes in the summer, made like ¢ 
nis shoes, but with low heels, and without tl 
corrugated rubber soles. 
cut at the sides and have low 
heels, or else they are without heels, 


House slippers of mo 


roceo are aowh 
ind have 
} the soft back that may be turned down under the 


foot 





GLOVES 


Gloves for morning and street weat 
| are of very heavy thick chevrette, of tan or red 
| brown shades, with their corded backs ending in 
spear points ; 


1 
generaily 


these have the long three-quarter 


| 


wrists fastened by only one button, so convenient | 


to men when in haste. Two-buttoned gloves of 


lighter kid are for more dressy occasions in the 


| afternoon, for visits, day weddings, and for 
| church; they are of light fawn and Suéde shades, 
widely embroidered on the back with self color 
| or with black. I ndressed kid (Suéde) gloves are 
similarly fashioned. The groom at day weddings 
| wears either pearl or very light fawn-colored 


| gloves with self-colored stitching in three broad 


rows on the back; the ushers wear gloves of 


same color as those of the groom, but with black 


stitching At evening weddings pearl white 
| 1 
} gloves with pearl stitchings are worn by groom, 
ushers, and guests alike, as gloves are again d& 


rigueur on all ocveasions of ceremony, both in the 


day and evening, One fastidious faney—meant 
} surely for indolent men who protest against all 
gloves—is that of having silk gores down the 
sides of the fingers of kid gloves to make them 
slip On eastl 


the 


v. Heavy vloves of the velvet-like 


skin of reindeer are used for driving, a 





0 
Epsom tan gout gloves, with stitchings of bright 
red. Equestrians wear gauntlets of tan goat 
skin, with spear heads on the back, and gathered 
inside the wrist over elastic bands, 
| HATS 
} The fashionable dress hat for spring is the 
high black silk hat made straighter in the crown, 


| with the brim narrower in front 


ed. 


ud lightly curl 


Young men are wearing cloth bands 


again 


on such hats; these are two and a half 


two or 
| inches wide, and are like those recently in vogue 
Derby hats of 


stiff felt have the crown tapering 


For business and general use the 
to a 
top, with brim shaped like those of silk hats; 
Black hats 
later in 


square 





| narrow band and binding, are most 


worl at present, but 


and Suéde 


the season licht 
|} brown shades will be chosen, 


for 





lish split straw hats are imported summer 


nade hb sail 
of 


or shape, with narrower brim than 


those last vear. White felt hats and flannel 


caps are shown for summer for the country, 


JEWELRY, 


| 

| 

| 

} Yacht tennis, ¢ 

| Men of taste wear very little jewelry; vet the 
| 

| 


most manly men do not object to inconspicuo 


and unique yuttons 


secarf-pins, or useful sleeve-! 
the studs for 
shirt 
the banisiment of the 


shirt bosoms I} 


Studs hk 


or hecessary 


resulted in 
» and the use 
of three very small studs, those for full dress be 
first 


ire 


mooted question of 


large solitaire 


ing pearls for the choice, then diamonds ; 


very small rubies equally fashionable, also 


small cat’s-eves encireled with a 
band of the 


harrow edge o 


in 


foi hew 








giace setting, Which Is 
like a frame, or the wood-work around panes of 
glass in the window, For inexpensive studs 


plain gold is chosen, or else moonstones in g/ace 


setting Linked sleeve-buttons for full dress 
are baroque pe arls, two pearls being linked 
together for each cuff. Larger gold buttons 
are richly chased, or else thev have very fine 


Small round linked buttons have 
a stone in the centre, usuaily a diamond or cat’s- 


pierced work, 


still, in dark in- 


A single pearl, white or col 


eye, imbedded in gold, or, newer 


d 





igo blue enamel. 


ored, is the favorite choice for a searf-pin to 
wear with dressy afternoon suits, and the next 
in favor is the cat’s-eve pin Lhe skeleton ot 


glace setting surrounding the stone, but without 
anything back of it to destroy its transpareney, 
is also used for scarf-pins, as a glace setting of 
platinum around a colored diamond—brown, ye 


low, pink, or green—a choice stone of its kind, 


and not “ off color, 


"as is too often suggested of 
diamonds that are not white: thus a pink dia 
mond of the first water, and decidedly pink, 
makes a very elegant pin when cut in the slender 
long marquise shape, and encircled with the nar 
rowest band of platinum. 
—round, not faceted—are similarly mounte: 


Rubies cut en cabochon 
A 
new pin is a round fresh-water pearl girdled or 
entwined by a serpent of colored gold—an India 
design, which is sometimes further enriched by 
studding the gold with brilliants ; 


this and many 
other unique designs are chosen instead of the 





stars, horseshoes, and crescents so long used 







































































for setting precious stones in finger-rings fe 
men. The gvpsv setting sunk de it gold 
is massive king, and is st used for diamonds 
and colored sto S Wat chams are we i 
vier than those lately use ind are short; t 
are mostiy all gold, vet some a still used with 
platinum With f ess chain is again 
shown on the vest, 1 the pocket 

For information rece sa ie Messrs 
Everact Brorners; Reprern & Sons: S. Re 
R. Duntare & Co.; Graze & MeCreepy;: and T 
FANY & Lo, 

PERSONAL. 

Meissonier, the famous F ! t sa 
very sta ih wit \ y y heat nd a 
ong white be hi s eps OV 5 es if 
lives In a gorgeous se in Paris e is 1 
to be discontented is vi yas he is 
Is nol weullhiel 

MARY ANDERSON closed | London season 
on the 24th of Mareh Phe Ly Pheatre was 
crowded, and the enthusiasm ran big As thi 
curtain was about to fall, a voice from vallery 
called out, **God bless ye Mary y which 
Miss ANDERSON re} es k g 
by.”’) Three cheers were given, and t i 
reluctantly ut i \ si t 
of this farewell was a ¢ vrat y ¢ y 
from Messrs. Booru | BAKRETT 

The te Wintiam F. Ler { New York, was 
devot to good works from his ¢ lv youtl 
k y-tiv veurs | Vas chairman of t 
em ine. t committee of the Y.M.C.A. Whe 
i yvoung man he gave $250 a year to the associa- 
tion, but year by year bis donation increased, ut 
til it amounted to S7000 For twenty ve | 
worked in G Missiot n East Fe l i 
Street, which ited to conversiot 5] 
erring girls Ww frequent that neighbort 
Mr. Lee never liked to hear himself praised f¢ 
his good deeds He seemed to regard them as 
things of course { nothing that deserved spe 
cial comment 

Mrs. HANCOCK’S new | 
is said to be worth $25,000, t t 
former owners gene SIty l 
It is a three-story b y, Ww t fou t i 
story tb Vin sto iY row stor ' 
outl ore Phe stor srougt nad ( wer 
s piel i with m vw vs t fis if 
red tiles, and is Lin shay rl ist 
Ww brie s situa 1 " 1 f Tw V-first 
nd R streets, is ne V sixty feet front, and has 
thirteen rooms, Mrs. Hancock has sta t 
enough money to live como y on, tor 
ideas are not extravagant. : 

MAXWELI, SOMERVIL! vVhose gems are now 
on extifibition the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, has been a ¢ ector f thirtv-two years 
ind he has the satisfaction of knowing thi 3 
collection Is UTI 1M SOMERVILLE Is @ 
Philadeiphian and aman of w ind as he in 
herited his money and didn’t have to waste any 
Lime in vetling it e begun col’ecting a most 
from scl however, ho 
We hom , than is New 
York, or Paris sWig-Holstein, 
twh latter ‘ Ss summer residence 

Henny Berau, J , Who succeeds his ur 
s President of Ss ty t Prevention 

f Cruelty » Anin 1 ty-ecight years of 
iw wd a bachelk Ile | been connected 
with the society ever s e S74, and w its Se 
retary at the mn wis ed Presid t M 
BERGH is said to iyi many of his uncle’s 
qualities, a str Iny ot the most 
marked 

—E. B. PEARSON nar of the you 
woman Who won the Bowdoin | e at Harvard, 
but who did not g l Z vr the best 
essay, S100 Ss | ! { tale students 
it Harvard, and f t young s of tl 
Annex Som Mi PEAKSON’S es 
sav vot » Lhe t na Ww vurded 
first } It u Kk. B. Pearson, and 
from its \ i re y A 
th ud 5 i u t the w 

Wis a a>} 1 ‘ 1 lis \ vy was 
rh l pris Vil ‘ vi, t 1 f S50 
vas substituted. If M PEARSON l y 
wen amans dt S10 r oft 
Ss has, howe 1 s i {k Willie 
that her essay was best, and ther sone 

mi in Uliat 

Mrs. CLEVELAND cou not attend t fair 
for the benefit of Worki Git ( ) { 
recently in New Y k t sel susu 
tut 200 of | bow! = W rautovra i 

{ 1, W ( A S if } i 
netted a good {sum very W \ 

Itiss itl 3 ~ vt I 

vy fu in vy S t ¢ Vressin 

‘ » tie , 1 5 " 
broudeloth, tr K-coats und ‘ 

Don CAMERON, J.J. INGALLS, S FARWELL, 
and Senator EDMUNDS w i \ s i 
ight-co trousers ( s 1 r 
their ex rhe P pl S the | 
cout, it 1b 1S tha I ¢ Y 1 roods | 
than plain black. 8S y WuHiIrney has t 
reputation of being t est-dressed member of 
the cabl t His clothes ! made by a New 
York ta ind boutt sume style as o 
sees in t ourse of as p Fitth Avenu 

- he Quee Ss 5 dest ed as a tall 
bandsome woman y twent ine years I 
v Her features are very reg nd he m 
plexion very W HH ‘ su lurk, and so 
is t host S|} may . ion any tuir day 
i iw through the f streets of Fle 
ence, accompanied by SOl ressed ip a 
sailor suit, and by his governess Phe young 
Queen has tl reputat 1 of being clever and 
talented 

It seems to b he f n nowadays fe 
™m mares » bay { tombs built befo 
their death Unfortunately this fashion was 
not introduced before A. T. Stewart's deat 
Senator STANFORD, the California millionaire, is 
having one built at San Francisco which is to 
rival that of Jay GouLp at Woodlawn, or the 
VANDERBILTS’ at 8 n Isla rhe structu 
will be of granite lined with marble, and wi 
twenty-five feet squ The architect has a 
carte blanche as to cost, and it is tic ted that 
$100,000 will not cover the expense Notwith- 


standing the size of the STANFORD tomb, it is 
intended but for thr | the Senator and 
his wife and the dead son whose body is | 
in San Francisco awaiting 








a receiving Vault in 


India designs of curiously wrought gold are used | its final sepulture 
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flowers. Some of the shrubs grow to a height of 
fifteen or twenty feet, and almost deserve to be call- 
ed small trees; others will not exceed two or three 
feet even under the most favorable circumstances. 
The haws and thorns are among the very desirable 
large shrubs. 

The “ fringe-tree” and sumach should always havea 
place on account of the beauty of their foliage as soon 
as touched by the first light frost, and the elder on 
account of its many sweet-scented blooms. One va- 
riety of the false-syringa can be found in the woods 
in many localities ; it is not sweet-scented, nor are its 
flowers as large as the mock-orange, commonly but 
incorrectly called syringa, but it is worth cultivating. 
Flowering-currant, which is covered with a mass of 
yellow sweet-scented flowers, blooms early in the 
spring, and grows wild in Missouri. It is a low, 
bushy shrub, as are also the bush-honeysuckle, hobble- 
bush, barberry, burning-bush, hydrangea, ninebark, 
various kinds of azaleas, snowberry, wild rosemary, 
staggerbush, leatherwood. 

Small trees and shrubs which are found growing 
in swamps or moist places will almost always grow in 
dry garden soil. 

Virginia-creeper may be found in many localities, 
and is one of the most desirable vines for covering 
trellises, porches, arbors, and walls. It makes a very 
rapid growth. Its foliage is a lovely green, which at 
the first frosts turns to all shades of red and purple. It 
loves to climb up tree trunks, and will in two seasons 
entirely hide the bare branches of a medium-sized 
dead tree. The trumpet-creeper is another good vine 
for general purposes, as is also the bitter-sweet and 
wild cucumber; the former has inconspicuous blue 
flowers, with bunches of bright berries which open 
with the frost. It has woody stems, and is perfectly 
hardy. We have seen the tops of trees over sixty feet 
high in the Western woods scarlet with the berries of 
the bitter-sweet vine. The cucumber springs up from 
the seed each spring. It will cover a tree or porch in 
a few weeks, has fragrant white flowers and curious- 
shaped fruit. Climbing wild roses will make a good 
screen for a window, either trained on a trellis or to 
the window-frame. All wild roses do well transplant- 
ed in the garden, and should always have a place 
there. 

Some wild vines are beautiful in hanging baskets; 
wild morning - glory, meadow - pea, the round - leaved 
Houstonia, and a number of others all do well in a 
basket or vase. Ferns planted in masses are very or- 








Fie. 1.—PIANO BACK.—From tae Sovuta Kensincton Royat Scuoot or Art NEEDLE-Work. 


Piano Backs. 


| ge ye of all shapes have of late been pressed into the service 

of true lovers of decoration, and have become the raison 
d’étre of many of the novel and effective pieces of work executed 
by the Royal School of Art Needle-work. 

Of these we give sketches of two examples on the page be- 
fore us. Fig. 1, of brown velveteen, is in quite a new style. 
This conventional pattern, which is a clever adaptation of an 
old design, is solidly embroidered with crewels of various har- 
monious shades, It can be draped at the edges with breadths of 
tussore silk of any subdued color, arranged to taste. This idea of 
drapery greatly improves the effect of the piano back. 

Fig. 2 is another piano back which is specially designed for 
drapery. The ground of soft dark blue serge is stretched on a 
frame made to fit the piano, Ithas a group of Japanese lilies, the 
leaves of which are solidly worked in natural shades of crewel; 
the ground is indicated by pale green lines, whilst the flowers are 
embroidered with yellow and gold-colored silk, 

A curtain of soft bright Chinese silk or tussore is 
attached to a small brass rod passed across the top of 


| apple, and wild plum. The last-named six are small trees. The 


papaw is a very difficult tree to transplant, but if the work is done 
after dark it seldom dies. We have never lost one, while others, 
who have moved them in the ordinary way, have faile !, and after 
repeated trials given up the attempt. 

When it is at all possible to accomplish it, all transplanting 
should be done after dark, at least after the sun is down. Itisa 
well-established fact that a plant or tree transplanted at night will 
seldom wither or lose its leaves, and makes a more rapid growth 
with less delay than those moved during the day. 

Very large trees may be moved in this way without interfering 
with their growth. The selecting must of course be done in full 
daylight, in order to make sure that the specimens chosen are in 
every way the ones wanted. 

A list of shrubs which are suited to home grounds and are eas- 
ily found growing wild would fill several pages. Some are most 
desirable for the beauty of their foliage, others for their bright 


| berries, which appear later in the season, and still others for their 


namental, They may be brought in from the woods 
a few at a time, and before the fall frosts a quantity 
which will make a good show the following spring 
and summer may be obtained. 

There are a great many wild flowers and tender 
vines which thrive under cultivation, and it is quite worth while to 
give any pretty specimen you come across a trial. Some wild flow- 
ers if planted in clumps and groups will make a fine show of col- 


| or, their flowers being larger and finer than when not cultivated 


Lilies, daisies, golden-rod, and almost all other very showy flow- 
ers belong to those which bloom late in the season, but the early 


| flowering plants, rue, anemones or wind-flowers, adder’s-tongue, liv- 


erworts, wild columbine, blue violets, and many others, will repay 
the little care they need. 





Spring Hats and Bonnets and Trimmings. 
See illustrations on page 253, 
Tue flat-crowned wide-brimmed hat illustrated in Fig. 1 is of 
Suéde chip, faced with brown velvet in the flaring brim. A scarf 
of velvet is underneath the brim on the left side, pinned with fancy 


| pins, and formed into a rosette against the front. A broad flat 





the frame, and is caught back by a band, which, if 
liked, may also be ornamented with a little embroid- 
ery. This style is sure to become a favorite, for if 
well carried out it is more really decorative than any 
we have yet seen. 





From Wood and Field. 

fF\HERE are many small and large grounds to which 

little or nothing has been done in the way of 
making them attractive by planting out trees, shrubs, 
and vines, for the reason that the bills of florists and 
nursery-men have a way of swelling to enormous pro- 
portions with great rapidity, and many demands on the 
purse have left but little to spend in that direction. 

Bare, treeless, unkept grounds will detract much 
from the appearance of even a handsome house, while 
a place with a small plain house, surrounded by grounds 
well kept, shaded, and ornamented by handsome shrubs 
and vines, will be admired by every passer-by. 

Any one who lives in reach of wood, field, and mea- 
dow can do wonders toward beautifying his grounds 
without the outlay of a single cent beyond the small 
amount needed for hiring extra help. 

It is far more delightful to search nature's store- 
house for what you wish than to send a list to florist 
or nursery-man, Every tree, bush, vine, and plant 
which has been sought out in its native home and 
brought in to beautify some particular spot will al- 
ways have a charm which bought ones can never 

O8Sess, 

The transplanting can be done at any convenient 
time from early spring to early fall. It is well to take 
the work leisurely and make the search for suitable 
trees, etc., the excuse for numerous walks, picnics, and 
excursions throughout the summer. 

Almost any forest tree will make a very satisfactory 
growth when separated from too close neighbors and 
given room to show what it can do; unless for some 
special reason, it is better not to take two of the same 
kind, for the greater the variety of trees, the more 
pleasing would be the effect. 

The woods within the radii of ten miles will furnish 
a greater number of trees, shrubs, vines, and flowering 
plants suitable for transplanting than might at first be 
supposed. The varieties to be found will vary some- 
what with locality, but there is no section of the coun- 
try where many desirable ones cannot be obtained. 

Among trees may be named oak, elm, ash, chestnut, 








lt, ; 
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horse-chestnut, hard maple, birch, mulberry, hickory, 
basswood, cedar, larch, cucumber, honey-locust, um- 
brella-tree, swamp-maple, white-bay, papaw, wild crab- 








Fic. 2.—PIANO BACK WITH DRAPERY.—From tue Sourn Kensington Roya, Scuoot or Art Neepie-Work. 
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velvet band encircles the crown. On the left 
side is a large bow of satin-edged brown ribbon, 
holding a cluster of three shaded yellow and 
brown ostrich plumes, with two ribbon straps 
passing under the brim. 

Fig. 2 is a black chip round hat which is 
faced with white chip on the upturned brim. 
Two pleated scarfs of black French lace extend 
along the sides of the crown and meet on the 
front of the brim. The trimming, which is 


5 


Jet Bonnet ORNAMENTS, 


massed on the back and top 
of the crown, consists of white 
lilacs partly veiled by curves 
of lace, and a large bow of 
satin-edged black ribbon with 
a black aigrette. 

An untrimmed jet bonnet 
is shown in Fig. 3. It is of 
stiff net sewn with jet beads 








and spangles, and has a high 
peaked crown split at the 
point, 

The general arrangement of 
flowers for spring and sum- 
mer hats is illustrated in the 
group of aigrettes and bou- 
quets at the top of the page. 
The flowers are of one kind 
or of two or three varieties 
grouped together, tied in a 
natural-looking posy, with the 
long stems left in view. 
Searlet poppies and wheat 
are grouped with shaded 
leaves in one cluster, and in 
another are flame-colored tu- 
lips with mignonette ; a loose 
bunch of violets and daisies 
is surmounted by a straggling 
spray of thistles, and two 
dahlias are surrounded by 
feathery pink blossoms, The 
feather aigrette in this group 
is composed of asalmon pink 
ostrich pompon with curved 
brown cocks’ plumes and a 
salmon-colored aigrette; be- 
side this is a cluster of three 
maize-colored feather pome- 
pons. 

Some jet bounet trimmings 
are illustrated on this page. 
Two of these are in coronet 
shape, and are designed to be 
mounted on the revers front 
of a lace or tulle bonnet; 
the third ornament, intended 
for similar use, is a slender 
curved band composed of a 


double row of jet 


t 

















jets mounted on wire. Some new 
bonnet-pins are shown in the group on the oj 





side of the page; these are of tortoise-shell or mo- 
ther-of-pearl, with cut steel nail heads, 





A SINGULAR EASTER CUSTOM. 


Wwe are told that sometimes in Germany, instead 
of the simple presentation of eg 


of eggs, an emblem- 


Bouquets AND AIGRETTES FOR Hats anp Bonnets. 


Fig. 3.—Untrimmep Jet 
BONNET, 





TORTOISE-SHELL AND PEARL BonNET- 
Pins. 


itical print has taken the 
place of them, and one such 

picture is preserved in the 

ma print room of the British 
Museum. “Three hens are 
represented as upholding a 
basket containing three eggs 
( istrating, it is said, the 
rrection); over the cen- 
tral egg (the Agnus Dei) a 
chalice representing Faith; 
the other two eggs are em 


blems of Charity and Hope 


Beneath are these lines 


j 


translated 
‘ All good things are three; 
Therefore I present you three 
Easter-eggs, 

Hope, and Charity. 

lose trom the heart 

1ith to the Church, Hope in 





And love Him to thy death.” 


THE LOFTY CEILING. 


_ it was thought, 
not very long ago, to 
be the height of elegance in 
building to have ceilings of 
the loftiest that could be al- 
lowed, the new fashions in 
building, with which low 
ceilings are more harmoni- 
ous, have AWAKE ned a ques- 
tion as to the value of the 
lofty compared with the low 
g. The lofty ceiling al 
lows only the lower portion 


ceilin 


of the air in a room to be 
changed, no fresh air enter- 
ing higher than the tops of 
the windows, which are far 
below the ceiling, the upper 

air remaining charged and 
Figs. 1 and 2,—Spring anp Summer Rounp Hats. loaded with foulness, eventu- 
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ally to descend and poison the air beneath, But 
the low ceiling, on the contrary, not only makes 
reater economy of fuel in heating the air more 
quickly, but thorough circulation and 
movement in the whole body of air, 


fives a 
and so in 
sures a complete and healthy ventilation 





THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.“ 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


AvTuor or ** Paston Carew,” “Sowine TH 
*‘longn Stewart, 


WInp,’ 
“Our Proressor,” ETO 


BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER VIIL—( Continued.) 
AT THE KINGSHOUSE ARMS 

OTH he and Lady Elizabeth were in riding 

A ride with her father was one of 

her greatest pleasures, though her mother always 


costume 


secretly expected to see her brought home on a 
tter, living as she did in 


where she wi 


a chronic state of 
pprehension s afraid of 


Thi 





every- 


We will ride round by the town, and leave a 
message at the Arms,” continued the earl. “I 
do not suppose he is engaged anywhere else.” 

I should think not,” said Lady Elizabeth, 
who was anxious he should be asked. 
‘Why, to whom should he be engaged »” ask- 


i her mother in surprise. “Society is not so 


numerous here as to ask him every day to 
linner,’ 
“He might be at the Asplines,” said her 


aaughter 

“Or the Clanricardes,” said the earl. “He 
seemed monstrously taken with Mrs. Clanricarde 
the other night; and upon my soul she looked 
! I never saw her Jook 


uncommonly handsome 
t have been 


She might one of her own 
acestors at the court of the Grand Monarque.” 


She is a very striking-looking woman, cer 


tainly,” said Lady Kingshouse, who herself had 
her own “eachet’—and knew that she had. 
But I don’t think Mr. Harford so desperately 
épris as all that.’ 
She did not say what “all that” meant, and no 
one asked 


* Ah, well, the And there are 
said Lord Kingshouse, looking at 
‘just three minutes behind time. I 
shall speak to Master Figgins and ask what he 
means bv it. 


e’s no saving 
the horses,” 


the clock ; 


He must not grow unpunctual, else 
he will have to find a new master, Come, De- 
light, let us be off.’ 

And with 


his wife 


a nice little 
» two left the 


“ Good by, old dear,” to 
and after a sol- 
emn “ Behind time, Figgins,” to the coachman, 





room ; 


were soon cantering briskly along the hard me 


tallic road on and the 


their way tu the town 
Kingshouse Arms 

How beautiful the dav was! 
hougl 


ter’s 


Lady Elizabeth 
t she had never seen such a perfect win- 





blue 
speedwells of spring, and the hoar-frost shone in 
the sun like so much pencilled fret-work wrought 
by the Great Artificer who gives the beetle its 

ind the butterfly its softer plumes 
No moving life over the frozen fields or through 
the stil air gave the 


lay. The sky was as blue as the 


shining green 


It was, 
so far,a dead world, crystallized into immortal 
loveliness—in a way unreal, and yet so beautiful 
—a world wherein the 
seemed natural and akin. 

For the moment Lady Elizabeth forgot that 
other life in which she habitually dwelt—that 
life of 


which she shared 


sense of change. 


most fantastic images 


suffering which she soothed, of sorrow 
Breaking through that large 
envelop of sympathy by which her days were 
somewhat saddened, the high spirits natural to 
her age rippled up like an iridescent fountain, 
and she forgot that famine and misery and tears 
and wrong-doing stained the page of human his 
ory, and that the Messiahs must be 


t crucified if 
they wished to redeem. 
I 


Sweet she always was— 
houghtful, unselfish, compassionate, sympathet- 
Now she 
laughed in that plenitude of girlish diappiness 
which sees a cause for joy and a source of mirth 
in the most insignificant thing that passes. She 
talked and laughed, and was as radiant as those 
sun-lighted clouds which caught the gleam on 
their white fleeces, so that they dazzled the eyes 
which looked at them. 

The earl scarcely knew his dear Delight in her 
new mood. It was as if the moon had suddenly 
blazed into the noonday sun, as if the dove had 
changed its tremulous call for the glad song of 
t 
t 


ic, but playful rarely—hilarious never. 


he lark, as if the waxen lily had blushed into 
he damask-rose. It was all the brisk and frosty 
air, he thought, smiling with pleasure to see his 
darling so gay. There was nothing in the world 
so good for young people as plenty of open-air 
exercise—horse exercise above all. He was so 
glad that he had assented to her proposal to ride 
together. He did not always assent when she 
asked. He would for the future, oftener. 

Sitting square in her saddle, as if she was part 
and parcel of her horse—her cheeks flushed with 
the rapid ride and the frosty air—her eyes as 
bright as they were blue, and as soft as they were 
bright—her air and manner full of the veritable 
splendor of youth, health, and good spirits—she 
rode through the little town whereof her father 
was the suzerain, and every one who saw her said, 
** How fair Lady Elizabeth looks to-day!” Some 
added, “ My word! but she is a gay brave lass!’ 
and some, “ Pity she doesn’t get a husband while 
her beauty lasts!’ But all agreed that, such as 
she was, she was as fine a young lady as ever 
stepped in shoe-leather, and he would have to go 
tur who would better her. 

They had time to take notes and make their 
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boorish remarks, not boorishly intended, while 
she and her father stood at the door of the quaint 
old-fashioned little inn—that “ Rats’ Castle,” as 
one irate visitor from London called it—and wait- 
ed for Anthony’s appearance. He was in-doors, 
the servant said, but just going out. A horse 
was at the door. Sure enough, in a short time 
he came out, booted and spurred, ready for riding, 
and looking even handsomer than usual. There 
was a light in his face, a lustre in his deep-set 
searching eyes, a very dignity in his bearing be- 
yond his ordinary self, though he had always 
those manly graces in evidence. He was, what 
he himself would have said, “more alive” even 
than was his wont. And he was never only half 
vitalized, as so many are. What gave him this 
extra power—this additional vitality? Some- 
thing spoke in his eyes when he looked at Lady 
Elizabeth. Was it something spoken to her per- 
sonally ? or was it that some thought animated 
him which went out to her as to all others? Was 
she the object or the subject? As happiness and 
youth and high spirits and some nameless chord 
of harmony laughed in every glance and sang in 
every word with her, so with him a man’s secret 
passion and concentrated thought shone in his 
face and echoed in his voice. The two met ona 
different plane from the one whereon they had 
met before, and to her it seemed as if they stood 
nearer together than they were before. But to 
him they were immeasurably farther off. And 
yet he said to himself, “I wish she was my sis- 








tel 

The three rode off together through the town, 
and the gossips perked up their heads and wagged 
them in sage deliberation. Perhaps the lady had 
not so far to go for her husband, after all; and 
they made a fine pair—that did they. 

The ride was one of the most charming that 
Lady Elizabeth ever had. Really she had not 
given sufficient credit to the beauty of their coun- 
try, beautiful as she had always thought it! To 
day it was a kind of fairy-land, and she half 
dreaded jest it should dissolve away like a vision 
wrought by a dream of the night. She seemed 
scarcely to realize herself or the prosaic condi- 
tions of existence as they were. It was enchant- 
ment—all the enchantment of the frost and the 
fairies ! 

Then, all things ending in their turn, this de 
lightful ride, too, came to an end. And there 
Anthony was engaged to dinner 
both to-day and to-morrow and the next day, and 
the earl did not stretch out so far as the fourth 
He did not say to whom, and naturally they did 
not ask. But when they parted at the fork— 
one road leading to the town and the other to 
the Dower House —the sun seemed to have sud- 
denly set for Lady Elizabeth, and the blue to 
have dropped out of the sky. The song of the 
lark in her heart was hushed; the rose had faded 
back into the moonlight of the lily; and the fan- 
tastic loveliness of the frosted tracery over the 


Was no coda. 


leaves and twigs and grass and hedges was as 
crystal tears, bringing to her mind the sorrows 
of the poor and what this hard weather meant 
for them. She became pale and silent, and the 
iridescent fountain sank once more beneath the 
couche of tender sadness through which it had 
broken. 

“Why, Delight, you are quite pale and silent. 
Are you tired ¥” asked the earl, as he noticed 
the sudden drooping and the sudden pallor. 

“T think I am a little, dear,” was her gentle 
reply. 

“ And yet we have not ridden so very far,” he 
said 

“No; but we have ridden fast,” she returned. 

“ And that com 3 to the same thing ?”’ 

“Yes.” 
knew, 

To which he flung back a cheery kind of caress 
in his “ Poor poppet!” half lost in his horse’s 
ringing hoofs as they cantered on to the gates of 
home 


she saia, with more meaning than she 


CHAPTER IX 
RECONNOITRING. 


Mrs. CLANRICARDE was essentially clever. She 
understood differences and profited by mistakes. 
Her insight was as discriminating as her touch 
was delicate, and she neither confounded sub- 
To Anthony 
Harford she adopted a new set of tactics alto- 
gether from those she had used with Caleb Stagg. 
Kind, frank, hospitable, friendly, she was careful 
not to let the faintest shadow of a second inten- 
tion appear. In her steady ignoring of her mar- 
riageable daughter, she ran just the semblance 
of a risk on her own account; and Anthony need 
not have been exceptionally vain to have be- 
lieved that she was, as Lady Kingshouse said, 
épris with him herself, so wholly did she absorb 
his conversation and apparently his attention. 
She sedulously kept Estelle in the background. 
She did not speak of her at all, and to her but 
rarely. She asked nothing of her that should 
show off her accomplishments; and it was An- 
thony himself who found out that she could sing 
sweetly and play divinely, and that her sketches 
were far beyond the amateur average. 

Was this the woman who had, as Mrs. Aspline 
said, flung her daughter at the head of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry ? 

Anthony’s heart rose and sickened as he 
thought of this calumny, which he tried to banish 
from his mind and could not. He was too jea- 
lous by nature to bear patiently the thought that 
some one else had filled those sweet eyes with the 
longing tenderness of love, that any other man 
had coveted what he desired and meant to make 
his own, that this pearl of price, this precious 
treasure of delight, had been mutely offered to 
any man alive and had been rejected. No, he 
would not believe this. And all the more would 
he not, seeing how little the mother now put her 
forward; and yet he, Anthony Harford, was a 


stances nor confused experiences. 











better match in all ways as a man and a fortune 
than either this consumptive artist or this enrich- 
ed miner! 

Always apparently occupied with Mrs. Clanri- 
carde, Anthony used to place himself where he 
could see Estelle—where he could watch her 
pose, her hands, her hair, and how she moved, 
and see her as she was, perfectly natural and 
unembarrassed, Glad to be left alone, she did 
not see that she was being watched, and this new 
man—mother’s new craze and favorite—gave her 
no kind of distress. She played chess with her 
father, or watched him pondering over his elabo- 
rate “ patiences,” with the grace and ease of per- 
fect tranquillity; and Mrs, Clanricarde, who saw 
the whole game far more clearly than that un- 
lucky George of hers saw how to work his two 
packs into sequence, let things be as they were, 
and seemed as blind as she was clear-sighted. 

Anthony, too, made no mistakes, and did not 
spoil his chances by precipitation. Heshowed 
none of that hunger for an answering love which 
repels far oftener than it incites. He damped 
down the fire that burnt in his veins, and did 
not let it show even in his eyes. He watched 
her, but not to her own consciousness; and 
what the mother saw she did not proclaim. | 
Sometimes he brought her into the conversation 
by a sudden question, as he brought her father 
--and in exactly the same manner, Then, when 
she smiled as she looked up and answered him, 
she swept the very heart out of him, so that 
sometimes this strong man, who could face a 
gvizzly in his lair and a dozen Indians on the 
war-path without turning a hair, quivered from 
head to foot, and was foreed to keep silent for 
a moment lest his altered voice should betray 
him. He restrained himself, however, as with a 
hand of iron; and she, like some timid anteiope 
coming down to the fountain to drink, came on 
and on to her doom, utterly unconscious of what 
was awaiting her at the end. To him this time 
of watching, of preparauon, though painful ina 
way, had its luxury too. It was like planting a 
rare rose-tree with thoughtful care and delibera- 
tion. Not now, but soon will it bear its allotted 
It is too early to expect it yet. All 
in its own time. 








bloom. 

And, meanwhile, the greater 
now—the greater deliberation 
and forbearance—the more splendid the result 
and the grander the reward. And then, like 
all men sincerely in love, in spite of his master 
ful temperament and resolute will, Anthony was 
afraid. So long as he did not speak and she 
had not answered, he was the potential master 
of his fate and possessor of his prize. When 
once he had put the power out of his hands into 
hers, what would be the result? He would 
not think of failure, and yet the image forced 
itself on his consciousness rather than his dear 
thought. She might reject his love like a flower 
withered before it had been worn, And then what 
should he do? He could not compel what she 
did not grant; and the light of his life would be 
over. But he would not think of this. He was 
not accustomed to failure, and the resolute will 
which had carried him safely over many a bad 
pass in his life’s way so far would stand him in 
stead now, in this—the most important and the 
least assured—the most disastrous if he failed, 
but the most glorious if he succeeded. As he 
would—as he knew that he would—the lover's 
craven terrors notwithstanding. 

Speaking one evening of his relations with the 
Asplines, and how it was that he had come here 
on that business of the trusteeship, which he had 
taken over after his father’s death, he chanced 
to mention Thorbergh as the name of the town, 
the district, where his place was—‘ Thrift, by 
Thorbergh,” as the postal direction ran. 

Mrs, Clanricarde looked up at the name. 

“Thorbergh, in Loamshire ?” 
keen interest. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ Do you know it ?” 

“ George,” said Mrs. Clanricarde, forgetting to 
answer her guest, “what do you think? Mr. 
Harford’s place is near Thorbergh !” 

“ Never!” said George, with his fatuous smile. 
“ What an extraordinary coincidence !” 

“Where? In what ?” asked Anthony, suddenly 
grave. Like a flash there’came into his face that 
still, watching, red Indian look of a man scent 
ing danger—suspicious, wary, awake, and on his 
guard, 
ture of the man more openly than this look, 
merely because there was some connection be- 
tween his present friends and his old home. 

“Oh!” laughed Mrs. Clanricarde, “ there is no 
great mystery in it after all, Only at Thorbergh 
lives a certain Mrs. Latimer—the widow of a 
cousin of my husband’s, on whose death we shall 
receive a small accession of income. That is all. 
She must be a very old woman by now—past 
eighty, George, is she not !—but she lives on as 
those annuitants always do, and I dare say she 
has a good ten years before her yet.” 

She laughed again. She did her best to laugh 
easily and naturally, but the tone was sharp, and 
the effort painful and evident. 

“ Where does she live ?” asked Anthony. 
imer—I seem to know that name.” 

“At No. 3, Highstile Lane,” said George, with 
the patness of unpleasant perfectness. 

“Oh, that’s it,” returned Anthony. “ High- 
stile Lane belongs to me, and she is one of my 
tenants.” ; 

“How very singular!” said Mrs. Clanricarde 
again; and this time her animation, her pleased 
air, was not forced. It was a link. And when 
one is in want of a chain, any link is better than 
none, 

“T will go and look after her for you,” said 
Anthony, who also was glad of that link, slender 
as it was. “Shall I call on her when I go back 
to Thrift and report on her cc adition ?” 

“ Yes, do,” said Mrs. Clanricarde. 

“It will be a satisfaction,” chimed in her hus- 
band. 

“Tt certainly will,” said Anthony, looking at 


eare bestowed 


she asked, with 





“ Lat- 


Nothing could have shown the inner na- | 








Estelle. “It will keep me in your memory,” he 
added, with the humility of love. 

“We should scarcely need this to keep you 
there,” returned Mrs, Clanricarde, kindly. ‘We 
are not a very inconstant set here at Les Saules— 
not volage in any way. In fact, we are too hum- 
drum altogether for the present day. But I so 
much dislike the modern fast fashion! I prefer 
to be humdrum rather than of the period.” 

“You could not be better than you are,” said 
Anthony, still looking at Estelle. “I reckon 
those are nighest being right who are likest you ; 
and the farther they are off your pattern, the less 
they are to be admired.” 

“Do they teach flattering in America ?” asked 
Estelle’s mother, smiling. 

“No; but they teach a man to speak as he 
thinks,’ said Estelle’s admirer, also smiling. 
“Say, Miss Clanricarde, is that the right thing 
to do?” 

“What?” asked Estelle, waking from a kind 
of dream. 

She was watching her father’s game, on the 
ordering and suecess of which she had secretly 
staked some portion of her hope. The king of 
hearts stood with her for Charlie, while she was 
the queen of spades ; and how the two suits came, 
and by what difficulties and conditions these 
two special cards were surrounded, was an ear- 
nest of the future, as it had been countless 
times before. For is there any inanity, any folly, 
devisable by man to which lovers will not give 
themselves, and in which they will not place 
serious faith when fate looks sour, and happiness 
is so far off as to be invisible, perhaps forever 

unattainable? Just then the fortunes of the 
game and the fate of these two painted symbols 
interested Estelle far more than her mother’s 
new friend, who did not, indeed, interest her at 
all. 

“Ts it right to speak as we think ?” Anthony 
asked again, 

“Surely!” said Estelle. Then, with a rapid 
glance at her mother, she qualified her bolder 
assertion with a more cautious, “ At least I sup- 
pose so— sometimes,” 

Like all timid people, she was afraid of a 
sudden question. She did not know what snares 
might not be woven out of the most innocent 
looking material. She had been so often en- 
trapped in this manner by her mother that she 
was perhaps justified now in her fear, and het 
hatred of 
natural 

“T wonder if we do—any of us?” said Mrs 
Clanricarde, with her philosophizing air 
charming and very false. 

“ As much as we can, I reckon,” said Anthony ; 
but his philosophy smacked of the backwoods, 
not of the drawing-room. “It would be rather 
hot if we said all we thought at all times. 
We'd raise Cain, and that’s a fact!” 


the “Socratic method” was not un 


very 


’ 


“Discretion is sometimes the better part of 
valor,” said that foolish George, a little wide of 
the immediate point, as he always was, 

“And we have good-breeding to consider,” put 
in Mrs, Clanricarde, always mildly philosophical. 

“And the policy of waiting,” said Anthony, 
with a sudden gleam in his eyes that made the 
watching mother’s heart leap for joy at the 
meaning of its light. 

“ Yes, waiting,” she said, quietly. 
to him who knows how to wait.’ 
proverb, and a true one,” 

“ All?” asked Anthony, with emphasis. 

* All,” she repeated, also with emphasis. 

Estelle looked at her mother, Her look was 
as swift and its meaning was as subtle as on the 
day when she and her mother went together to 
the wood and she had glanced to see if the road 
was clear. And Anthony caught that swift flash 
to-night as her mother had caught it then. It 
stirred him with a sudden movement of jealousy 
and suspicion. There was more in it than he 
understood, and it implied a something shared 
between mother and daughter which filled him 
with angry apprehension, 


“* All comes 
That is a French 


that all comes to him 
1e asked, speaking to 
touch of sternness in 





“Then vou think, too 
who knows how to wait 
Estelle with a strange little 
his voice 

“T do not know It is to be hoped it does,” 
she replied, not raising her eyes. “ Now, dear,” 
she added suddenly to her father; “you have 
spoiled the game. You cannot do it if you put 
the king of clubs there over the queen of spades.” 

“Twilltry. I think I can work it,” said that 
foolish George, who at 





as with his 
investments, could never see an inch before him, 
and who always thought that he could work the 
most impossible combinations, 

“The game is lost!” said Estelle, with a sigh 

The king of hearts was hemmed in so as to be 
useless, and the queen of spades could not be 
moved because of the king of clubs, which block 
ed her in. And that fieree, square-shouldered 
Bluebeard of the pack suddenly looked to Estelle 
like Anthony Harford 

“Shall I try to straighten it out?” asked An- 
thony, coming to the table. 

“You cannot,” said Estelle, rising and leaving 
it. 

“Do you play this game?” asked Mr. Clanri 
carde, still fingering the cards and trying to re- 
move the irremovable block. 

“Oh, I play pretty nigh every game in the 
pack,” said Anthony; “but these one-handed 
concerns are beyond me. And I do not think I 
should care for them.” 

“They are very interesting when you know 
them,” said Mr. Clanricarde. 

“]T prefer an antagonist,” said Anthony. 

“You have an antagonist,” returned the other. 
“Fortune, and your own want of skill and fore- 
sight.” 

Anthony laughed. 

“*My own want of skill and foresight !” he said. 
“T don’t own up tothat! I'll play with my skill 


patience, 


and foresight against fortuue or any other odds 
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you like. But want of skill! I reckon that’s | cles removed in dressing. Two Japanese jars, | these attributes will never win you histrionic | For wood or garden scenes, where a vivid green 
not in the schedule !” for holding small articles like hair-pins, black- | laurels. | is the prevailing tone, your costume should be of 
“ Take care; pride goes before a fall,” said that | headed pins, etc., come next. These can be pur- Besides being absolutely perfect in your own | dull neutral tints that will be restful to the eye, 
foolish George, in exactly the same words as Mrs. | chased for ten cents, while the smaller sizes, for | lines, you should be familiar with those of other In stage effects the “ impressionist” school ean 
Aspline had used. cold-cream and vaseline, and which should stand | characters that lead to your cues, in order that | be more successfully followed than that of Me 
Anthony tossed up his head like a horse unduly | on a little china tray of their own, are worth | everything you say or do may seem to your audi- | sonier, if I may take the liberty of so deseribi 
checked. about five cents; the trays, twelve to twenty-five. | ence as spontaneous—suggested by the preceding | it. “Lmean thatd ite fabrics, refined “ arrang 





“Tl follow my pride and risk the fall,” he | The pin-cushion must occupy a central space, of | speech or action, as is the case in conversation in 


ments” of lace 
said, with a certain outburst of temper that made | course, but only small pins should be placed in | real life. Never let the audience see that you are 


ind minute details, that would be 


fascinating in the drawing-room, are lost sight of 























Mrs, Clanricarde say to herself: ‘‘ That man wants | it, a smaller cushion being hung at one side of | waiting for a cue, and when given, avoid saying | and wasted in distant stage effects. 
careful handling. He will stand no nonsense ;” | the mirror for special pins of larger sizes, while | your lines in such a way that it feels them to be e tee 
and Estelle to think suddenly, not of dear, sweet, | some pretty tray or box may be on the table for | merely studied words, learned and repeated like a | — 
darling Charlie, strange to say, but of that patient, | lace or scarf pins. lesson to be said when the opposite character has As amateurs generally employ a professional 
good, unselfish, and ungainly omad’haun who A pair of glass cologne bottles costing two dol- | reached a certain point or word in his speech. It’) artist to make t I will only say a word 
held her as a queen. Soon after this, Anthony | lars, and a glass powder jar worth fifty cents, are | is safest to familiarize yourself with the sense of | here as to how to remove the beauty thus a 
took his leave, and went back to the Kingshouse | decorative, and much more effective when not cov- | your associates’ lines, and not the exact words, | quired. Never touch water to it. Wash the 
Arms as if possessed by seven devils—he did not | ered with satin, as the color of the liquid in the | as for some reason, either stage fright or forget face with a soft piece of old linen or chee 
clearly know why. bottles is pretty in itself. A manicure set should | fulness, you may not be given the written cue, and | cloth and cold un, Then remove the grea 
. [ro BE CONTINUED. ] | have its place; one can be purchased at any | it is always well to be prepared for such an emet with warm water a fine soap. If you have to 
| price from $2 to $10, while, if there is room on | gency. go out into t ‘ir, do 1 pply the wat ntil 
| your table, a tripod of gilt or ebonized sticks, with me es ‘ : you have reached hom Powder and paint 
— mm wn mn » | a silk bag for odds and ends dependent from it, | ee not at all injurious if removed in the prope 
A MODERN TOILETTE TABLE. | will be a very pretty addition, Place on the left Never make a useless gesture, for if there is | fessional way; but if tl t is made with 
J OMEN, the world over, in every age, have | side a small standard mirror, to be used as ahand- | too much action the dramatie force of a climax | water, the result is a severe irritation of the sk 
W betrayed an instinctive fondness for mat- | ch may lead to its peeling off, as in cases of 
ters of the toilette, which in every civilized com- fective, and which cost from $1 to § If one | studying your part you thoroughly feel it, the | severe sunburt These are on remen 
munity leads them to something decorative and | can afford the triple-leaf hanging mirror, costing | necessary action will come to you instinctively. | on the different points L have mentioned; th 
dainty in their special apartments, something | from $2 50 to $10, this of course is a decided ac- | Sometimes you will find that your first instincts | is much more to be ta A ‘ bef 
which shall indicate good taste, refinement, and ee ee eee hungon one | in this respect will change with further study; | even the rudiments of the art.of acting car 


a sense of fitness of things, which it is wise 

foster and encourage in young people, since the 
girl who is daintiest about her personal belong- 
ings, who cares most for the cleanly and use ful, 


side of the table. A brush and comb of ivory but whatever you Jinally decide upon as being the acquired, 
may be rn spt on the table, not for di ily use, how- | most natural gesture should be as carefu ly prac 
ever, since one’s brushes and combs need to be | tised and studied as your lines, until it becomes | ee ee ia 

well cleaned and cared for, and if not in the dress- | almost a part of the speech itself, and consequently | ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





glass, those with bevelled frames being most ef- | or the effect of certain words is spoiled. If in | whi 
| 





as well as the decorative appointments o her ing box, should be ke ‘ptona shelf where, although | easy and grace/ul. | Motuir.—Your ideas about the round cape of bead 
bureau or dressing-table, is least likely to be | out of sight, they are in good order. If eo | For two reasons it is well to study your part yer ap 20 ase RE eee a ae 
foolishly fond of dress, unless her taste in that | a small cabinet should be hung upon the wall, at | before a looking-glass: first, because a mirror | pains: yok dre ak Ginx Gateaentne Gat & tinct tadie ollie 
direction has been permitted too luxurious a | one side of the toilette hi, eeiaiobniaiadeee | gives the effect of stage distance; and second, | and a nuns’ veiling for nice mourning dresses for su 
scope. Few American households can afford | ornamental but useful articles, like washing-am- | because when not trained to the stage one often | ™' Wear black just as yo Aeon, ‘captirindegper Suet Seigp\ deg 
dressing-rooms, but one portion of the bedroom | monia, bay-rum, glycerine, a little lemon juice for | bas little mannerisms, or contracts them, which “3 sith combin . naman Race 
may always be exclusively set apart for the pur- | cleansing the hands from stains, a bottle of dis- | by thts means may be cured or avoided. 

poses of the toilette, and there are innumerable | tilled water, a bottle of rosemary-water for wet- One very obvious fault in amateurs, especially 1 will find a long list of first and 





j 
estions for many more, in an ar- 


ways of making this part of the room charming | ting the hair when necessary, orris powder, and a | women, is not moving the arms from the shot sant Past in Bazar No. 44 


to the eye and useful to the occupant, while the 


| good cheap cologne. The following is the best | der, and keeping the elbows too close to the body 
modern toilette-table may be a 








‘thing of beauty,” | recipe we have ever known for an inexpensive co- | This obliges them to make every motion from the , 0 cine! your danghter 
even without much expense, provided some skill logne-water: oils of bergamot, orange, and rose- | wrist, which is always awkward a begs tt 3 It 2 a ry § good p - t va 2 rece “a 
and good taste are exercised. Passing over the | mary, one fluid dram of each (price from forty to Every gesture on the stage must be an exag and announcement cards together : 
luxurious “creations” of the upholsterers of to- | sixty cents); neroli (or essence de petit grain), half | geration of those used in daily life, owing to the New Sunsoriser Che bride’s friends furnish wed- 
day, the dressing-tables canopied in lace and silk, | a fluid dram (thirty cents); rectified spirits, one | fact that you are not only playing to the people | “RE 80° BS ROMS Car 


} *) | ° ’ . eo. © . “ CANADIAN GIRI 
and scattered over with costly toilette articles | pint: mix and distil, keeping it in a cool place in the front row of the audience, but to those 





im n whict 
brushes of finest ivory or chased silver, cut- | for two months before using, The essence may the back of the house, and i all things the dis lost in ob y 
| ‘ ‘ A ’ , ; i defined i anne 
glass and gold-stoppered bottles, trays of en- | be omitted, but it is better with it. tant effect must be taken into consideration. maid defined in Ma 
"s ® . ’ oo . . . hal Cus, leaves 
amel or Dresden china jewelled and painted by | Orris powder costs ten cents an ounce; rose You should be able to gesticulate just as easily without asking t 


an artist’s hand—we will consider the less lux 


mary-water, ten cents ; distilled water, fifteen cents | with the left arm and hand as with the right; a | him an invitation 
urious toilette-tables which can easily be made 


per quart; washing-ammonia, fifteen cents per | profession ul knows no difference. » necessity 
pint; aud glycerine, about seven cents an ounce, | for this is obvious—you will often find yoursel! 





ves his card 





is to a married 
at home. The grande dame who can give carte ms te Epi i 
on the extreme stage right, and all your action to M. A. E.—Yor itions to a family of fi 
be done with the left hand. I have often been | > ‘Mr. and Mrs. Sher 


-ROFESSIONAL HINTS TO amused at the apparent uselessness of amateurs’ rsa ag anger Ah iplrradieg ibe abe. hc a 





| 
blanche to an artistic upholsterer needs no sug- 
gestions from us, but we doubt if such a one | 
| 








derives half the real satisfaction or th 
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one Which is 8 ed across the reserved seats: he 

yleasure from her gorgeous dressing-table ¢ lLITD IID DIOnBa left arms and hands. can do that with one hand. The best man has a very 

esuias from that which is the result of one’s own AMATEUR ACTRESSES. | Thumbs are another worriment even with bad decided place. He remains in the vestry-room with 

handiwork, economy, and individual good taste N watching different amateur performances it | ly trained professionals, They are generally up 7 nl mg : ro aye : 
Even in a room in which there is a bureau or has been an interesting study to analyze the | like sign-posts all over the stage. Train your the bridal pr ceasion ° | 

a chest of drawers a pretty toilette-table is a differences between the real or professional ar- thumb to let its tip rest lightly against the see to the vestry; and pays i 

charming adjunct, and it leaves the top of the | tist and the imitation article. Asa rule,the plays | ond joint of the forefinger. The use of light parfoiges Oe { ae cag cet 
bureau free for books, photographs in frames, | chosen by amateurs consist chiefly of society scenes ’ ; mpoatbadhen 


weight Indian clubs is excellent practice to gain 
an easy, graceful movement of arm and wrist, and 

equal freedom of action in beth arms. It is also 
an admirable study to lift the arms in a half-cir- 


entitled to “seats reserved” 
or one’s work-baskets. 
The simplest toilette-tables are constructed of 


pine. A half-circle of suitable size is placed on 


that ought to be familiar to the average woman 
of the world, yet the fact remains that in their 
portrayal the actress unaccustomed to the usages 


nd their names, as they walk 
r who escorte them rhe 
dinner would be exactly like t) at 








quette of a weddi 





















































of any dinne t were ¢ rivenatthe wedd r. Pear 
three legs. At the back an upright, consisting | of fashionable life scores a triumph where the | cle till the tips of the fingers meet high above the pee ay P ne “ pi very well. If perry te oy a 
of one central piece with one each side, forming | society belle fails in her efforts to reproduce a | head, always being careful to keep the elbows weddit eae = eee Yo . must send an especial 
a wide angle to the sides of the table, and having | picture of her own daily life, W herein lies the slightly curved. It is best to perform this exer- Sudanese tenee. a 
from the centre a projecting piece about three | difficulty ? cise before a mirror, either in a jersey or with L. M. ¢ No; after having heen at ¢ nd 
inches long, is fixed securely, thus forming the | In the first place, the actress endeavors to con- | bare arms,as in this wav all ugly angles of elbow having left your own and your hush you 
framework of the table; and it may be of service | ceal her art and to reproduce nature, whereas | and wrist ean be avoided. This exercise, like pre zelaghees pare ys vit *iiea sc thasatar nite atic 
to know that one we have seen lately was made | tle amateur’s ambition és fo act. that of the Indian clubs, would be impossible in Enaze.—Your husband's { i 
by a carpenter for $2, while doubtless, if a | “Since I have been rehearsing for the ineura- | the tailor-made gown of to-day reception, has called on you 
skilful pair of hands be in the household, some- | bles,” said a recent débutante, “it seems to me | rhe best schooling for a good walk is a close i hy aac 7 ts te me, and akeches at ~ 
thing equally good as a foundation may be found | that wherever I go people are acting. Why, do | observation of the people you meet walking in | afternoon tea it a wish, t it it is not usual. Tea is 
at home, as it will be seen that the framework | you know, I hear every day at receptions and din- | the street and drawing-room. Trollope, who was | Quite enough 
is entirely concealed. | ners almost entire speeches from my part.” | one of the closest observers of human nature, in | ;, an oh : ote en ted when you are simply 
Dotted muslins, cretonnes, Oriental lace, and ‘Remember that fact when you are on the | describing the grace of one of his heroines, spoke “Mus. O bi H.—At your Kalendar Kirmess, dress th 
chintzes are used for draperies or the “dressing” | stage,” I replied, “and it will help you to sue- of her walk as being “a free stride from the Months in white or g ray or russet brow 
of the table. The heavier materials cost from | cess. The character you have to play is just | hips.” He was right in this. <A free swing of necord ng to their t Sey tember have as 
ten to fifty cents a yard, and nine to ten yards such a one as you meet every day at receptions | the leg from the hip, just as I have directed the faaine dite ee ‘ans haere With grapes and vy 
are ample for the purpose, either in chintz, ere- | and dinners, and the closer you can copy your | taovement of the arm from the shoulder, results M. A.— The black moiré sash will 
tonne, or dotted muslin. The last ranges from | friends, the better you will appear fo act.” | in an easy, graceful walk. Swing the leg out | lace apron. Do not have ruffles 
seventeen to thirty-five cents. When cretonne | Another popular idea among amateurs is that | firmly, keeping the knee steady; don’t stride ie Ai hespe 
or any solid material is used, there should be a | there is something in the stage setting, with its | but, on the other hand, don’t make the mistake i 1 
loose lining of unbleached muslin or cheese-cloth, | lights and “ effects” and “ business,” that is going | of taking too short a step. Place the foot firmly suitable for a graduate’s dress. ‘I 
such as can be purchased for six to eight cents | to remedy or conceal all deficiencies. This isa on the ground, keep the body free from any mo- Mem s ee s Ho * ear cau 
a yard. When the Inaterial is muslin, a silesia | grave error, Success depends entirely upon your | éion, let the shoulders be thrown well ba k, and Ovw Sussoriues Brussels net draped 
or colored cheese-cloth lining must be used for | own efforts, the employing of your own intelli- | hold the head erect. black silk is suita for half-nourning dress 
the lower draperies, the color, of course, depend gence, your own talent, if you have any. This If I were training any one for an easy, gracé a es. H. D. M.—We | BOE Se: PacieeD OF 
ing upon the taste of the maker, ‘The top of the | statement may seem too self-evident a fact to re ful stage walk, I should advise her spendit ga Naina ~ “Ch 1 silk $1 a yard will be pr for 
table should be covered first; a lining should be | cord, and yet my experierce with amateurs proves | portion of each day in male attire. Nothing | your white dress. Mak esign for white recey 
stretched across it, to which the lining for the | to me that it is one of the most needful lessons for | gives so easy a motion of the lower limbs as the re “ ae poste ee pa ve mere er ; 
drapery can be tacked, taking care not to make them to learn. absolute freedom from skirts, while the very idea Rane nots net te v e nnes nw the ; 
too full. Hem the muslin drap ry top and Perhaps one of the most useful hints I can | of being in masculine dress gives the needed easy You should wear a vy rf undressed 
bottom, and put it on in small pleats according | give my amateur sister is swing from the hips sy ~ Wear _T ' — , 
to the fanev, but taking care that the upper sacceah is aun dubai: Let your by-play or “ business” in any seen mere we ah % on - ' 
edges lie as flat as possible The outer covering where you have no speaking part be easy and with two loops 8 t u 
for the table may be frilled with the same or Trollope once said that, in order to write a | natural, but never so obtrusive as to attract the | “!e- Find the ry wt designs for styiien DACk ¢ 
edged with lace, one of the cheap washing laces | suecessful novel,one must first study mentally each | attention of the audience from the principal of P ‘yee Me “ - ice fi > slates e% ) 
now to be purchased for about six cents a yard | character until it had become a real, living per- | the scene; this would be a breach of stage et lace skirt will both be us Read New York Fash 
answering the purpose very well. sonage, but the simple creation of one’s own brain | quette. Do whatever would be natural under the a of Bazar N 2, \ XXI. Black en < 
It is advisable to make two coverings for the | and fancy. This rule may be well applied to the | circumstances for the character you represent to sheet roa 7 : re . 
top, so that they may be kept clean. Next cover | creation of a stage character. do. When lines and long speeches are addressed Mrutau.—You s ia s ’ y 
the uprights and projecting piece with muslin and | Before committing a word to memory you | to you, show some interest in what is being said; | handsome combine epee sa hic colored 
lining like those on the table, after which the dra- should read over and over again the entire play, | do not stand like a lay figure in a dry goods shop me v ph i Reps 2 7 : k oe i 
pery each side may be easily arranged. A sim- } or at least the scenes in which you are concerned window. Lack of space prevents my saying a passement a 
pler and pretty method for this upper drapery is | so as to become thoroughly familiar not only | I would like to on this point. ( ( us st, 
to have back of the dressing-table itself a curtain | with your own part, but all the situations and ney “a : silk, OF r cop- 
of muslin over silesia or cheese-cloth hung on a } incidents surrounding it, mentally studying the on dt Com 1 a 
small brass rod, thus leaving the table freer than | character you are to act as if you were preparing Three things are necessary for a good stage P. Q —A t ul Chinn crape dress wo 
with the side draperies, and against this the mir | to verbally describe her to some one. In this | voice: first, a proper management and support y 8 ride wo b She should 
ror can be hung, while each end of the pole or | way you will find that when you come to commit | of the breath, as in singing; second, a clear, dis = aye" , aoe or striped wet re - 
rod may be decorated with pretty bows of rib- your lines, the character you are to represent | tinct enunciation ; third, a proper pitch and into tor the ack Ones HOW Worl iid also be s 
bon. | stands before your mind’s eye, moving, speaking, | nation. A s/rong physique and great lung power Mus. C. S., Mx. H. G. L., Coonres Reaper, Jons 
The table thus “ dressed,” we can consider its ind costumed, with its background of scene or | are not necessary for carrying the voice. This de = wir wey oe ive ‘de sd eoetntripetgn cay ae 
decoration. Take two pasteboard slip per boxes, | characters so indelibly impressed upon your mem- | pends entirely on a distinet enunciation and into tremely short ts ng skirts ar t so gen 
break them apart, and cover each piece with si- | ory that unconsciously your own individuality is | nation. For a proper pitch of the voice always | ‘ went as last year, the preference being for skirts 
lesia and muslin, or cretonne, chintz, or whatever lost, and instinctively the voice, action, and feel- | imagine you are addressivg the man in the box | | 0 ste ® aaa. . bi gpek > 
material has been used in the drapery of the table ings of your acting self take its place. office; this idea will he Ip vou to a clear tone, di vot nger have skirts rea r to the ankle ‘ 
Sew the boxes together again, finishing the edge This requires imagination, intelligence, and tinct enunciation, and carrving power tosamonp. —The “ o ece dress” mentioned ¢ , 
of the cover with a frill of lace, muslin, ete., and | keen observation of human nature; but if you = ait Rana ore “ steel re the akirt “apache . i 
you will have a pair of very pretty and useful | have not these, you can never hope to rise above — ; niet fe 1 po t ) tends straight aro nd ti 
dressing boxes, one for each side of your table, into | the mechanical stage puppet. Your beauty of Select your colors in a strong gas-light sear | figure from throat to whist line, with its only » . 
which, if you like, brushes and combs may be | face and costume, your social attraction as Miss | in mind those to be worn by others in the same . Se ae Se eee ve *, me Den 
placed, or aby bits of ribbon, laces, or small arti- | A. or Miss B., may gain you some applause, but | scenes with you, as well ag the scenes themselves. | ticle in New York Fas ( null be othen, 





ious about small boys’ ciothes. 
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A HABITANT HOTEL—INTERIOR.—Drawn sy Scuett and Hocan.—[See Pace 258.] 
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A HABITANT HOTEL. 
See illustrations on page 256, 


N the way of hostelries nothing more prim- 
itive than the habitant hotel of the Canadian 
wilderness can easily be imagined. Nevertheless, 
the sight of smoke curling upward from its chim- 
ney into limitless cold space is welcome as the 
day spring tothe lumberman or trapper, for whom 
the hotel exists, and by whose patronage its exist- 
ence is maintained. The hotel is usually situ- 
ated on the top of a declivity sloping gently tow- 
ard the winter highway, the frozen river, and thus 
easily accessible to trains passing up to and down 
from the logging centres. The modest establish- 
ment consists of two houses, built of large logs 
closely fitted together, one house being designed 
for the entertainment of men,and the other for 
that of beasts. Externally, the chimney and al- 
most invisible window spaces are the chief differ- 
Inter 
nally, arrangements vary considerably, but since 


ences between the hotel and the stable. 


itis not thought necessary that the stable should 
be absolutely air-tight, to people of fastidious 
senses the distinction may appear to be in favor 
of the lower animals. 

Though the depth of winter is the prosperous 
season, business may truthfully be described as 
threatens and 
When the sun is overcast, 


rushing” only when a storm 
night is coming on, 
and an ominous wind sweeps wailing through the 
forest, Boniface bestirs himself. He knows that 
to him alone can an ill wind in that desolate re- 
gion become a source of profit. He shakes up 
t 
crams the huge stove with wood, puts on the 


e straw beds in bunks ranged along two walls, 


6a 





“ muckle Pp into which he throws chunks of 
lard, of frozen beef and pork, all, in accordance 
with cookery book command, well moistened with 
Then, with clear conscience 
and cheerful countenance, he awaits his guests, 
who presently, like birds of the air with presci- 
ence of approaching danger, come trooping in to 
shelter. Some come alone and on foot—that is, 
on snow-shoes—and some in companies of three 
or four on sledges laden with provisions for the 
camps. Occasionally a lighter sleigh drives up, 
bearing a superintendent to a lumber depot, or an 
amateur huntsman on the track of the moose, or 


water—snow water. 


a curé making his round under conditions scarce- 
ly more comfortable than those endured by sacer- 
From this 
gathering of voyageurs the enterprising conunis 
voyageur, laden with cheap outfits, is not absent, 
and sooner or later is to be seen the dauntless 
“chiel amang them takin’ notes.” When the 
horses are stabled and foddered, the guests gather 
in the hotel. The stew, with bread and strong 
tea or coffee, is speedily consumed. Manners are 
very democratic, the first comer being first served, 
though the curé may be granted the privilege of 
slowly roasting himself to death, if he accept the 
seat of honor nearest the stove. The poet who 
declared that he had “found his warmest wel- 
come at an inn” may have had a habitant hotel 
in mind. The evening passes swiftly with card- 
playing, story-telling, and singing. The host is 
apt to be an inspired politician. He keeps on 
hand a supply of last fall’s papers, extracts from 
which he reads aloud, when he gets a chance, 
adding thereto peculiarly lucid and edifying com- 
In an hour or two there is no air—no- 


dotal predecessors two centuries ago. 


ments, 
thing but a semi-opaque cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
not charged simply with its own proper pungent 
odor One by one the men roll into their bunks, 
to sleep with a soundness nothing short of insult- 
ng to all our theories about the saving grace of 
systematic ventilation. At daybreak, if the wea 
ther is clear, a hasty breakfast of Indian mush, 
bread, and tea is eaten, Preparation for depart- 
ure is soon made. Boniface stands at the door, 
vociferously speeding the parting guests, As the 
picturesque cavalcade, in single file, moves along 


the river, elaborate farewell phrases are tossed to 
and fro, Every man is in fine spirits, Such 
ease as could be had in his inn he has taken free- 
ly, and not “had his pocket picked,” either di- 
rectly by his fellow-traveller, or indirectly by his 
host. 





CROSS QUESTIONS AND 
CROOKED ANSWERS. 
By LOUISE STOCKTON. 
M* CHARLES HERNDON was known by 


his neighbors as a man far too practical to 
be even suspected of romance. He was one of 
the people who would be freer if they had mas- 
ters. He was rich, living on a fine estate, but he 
governed his life with rigid, methodical laws 
which never relaxed. A slave has some hours 
when he is relieved from the watch of his mas- 
ter’s eye, but Mr. Herndon’s master lived, work- 
ed, rested, slept, and wakened with him, and kept 
him to his tasks with unrelenting punctuality. 
Thus it was natural that he should be cousidered 
as a narrow person, without imagination, and 
with few ambitions. He occupied himself with 
the study of national laws, reading each in its 
own language. He meant to write a book on 
“The Unity of Primitive Law and its Logical 
Development under Distinctive and Differing Na- 
tional Conditions.” This seemed to him an am- 
bition worthy of Charles Herndon, 

His sister-in-law, the widow of his younger 
brother, had a very different conception of his 
character. She had not known him since her 
marriage, and she remembered him as her lover. 
He was then the kind of lover loved by the world. 
Handsome, young, and ardent, he should have 
won the girl to whom he paid impetuous court, 
But he never touched her heart. She didn’t 
even admire him. When they first met he was 
engaged to be married to one of her friends, and 
that he broke this engagement off because he 
was bewitched by her seemed to her to be an 
insult instead of a compliment. She considered 
him fickle, unsteady, and as a lover would have 








none of him. Marry a jilt? Never! She even 
found offence against him in her friend’s after- 
unhappiness, This girl was soon consoled and 
married, but the man she married was a rascal, 
who broke her heart, and she died when her 
child was a baby in arms. The father had no 
use for the child, so he deserted it and went off 
to California, All of these troubles Mrs. Herndon 
laid at the door of Charles, arguing that if he had 
been true to his first love, she would not have 
fallen a prey toa villain, for with all her unvalua- 
tion of him, Mrs. Herndon never did injustice to 
Charies’s good character as a possible husband, 
Her own choice was not wiser than her logic. 
The younger Herndon had but one virtue—he 
was delicate and died young, and so became a 
memory, and there are people who are better as 
memories than as realities. From the time of 
his brother’s death Charles Herndon allowed the 
widow and daughter a modest income, but he 
took no apparent interest in them, and as far as 
he was concerned they had better been primitive 
laws instead of simple-minded, pretty women. 
Still, the mother had her castles in Spain, and 
when she heard that her brother-in-law was 
dead, and a letter addressed to her and marked 
* private” had been found in his desk, the foun- 
dations of these edifices might have been laid in 
yeast, so quickly did they arise and shape them- 
Seives, 

She understood the letter before she saw it. 
Who but Pauline should be the heir of the bach- 
elor uncle. She was not only his one near rela- 
tion, but the daughter of the woman he loved. 
When the letter came she was alone, and she 
Sat long holding it before she opened it. She 
was not afraid to read it, because she fancied 
it all clear and simple. The will no doubt made 
Pauline the heiress; the letter gave directions 
concerning the conduct of the property. 
tain of all this was she that, lost in dreaming, 
she almost forgot to be curious. 

When she had once read the letter she sat 
aghast. In all the letter there was no mention 
ot Pauline. Not one word! It told her that her 
old lover had left to her one thousand dollars 
a year during her life, on condition—and the 
condition was that she should bring about a 
marriage between Eugenia Wilberforce and Ed- 
ward Rathbone. After the marriage Mrs. Rath- 
bone was to inherit the property—Zugenia, not 
Pauline! 

Now Eugenia Wilberforce was the daughter of 
the woman Charles Herndon had jilted, and Ed- 
ward Rathbone was the undeclared lover of Pau- 
line Herndon, Bitterly enough did Mrs. Herndon 
now read between the lines of this letter. She 
read this: —“ You denied me happiness ; you gave 
me a barren, loveless life. In return I take 
from you what is dearer to you than your own 
happiness—that of your daughter. In her thwart- 
ed, disappointed life shall you learn what mine 
has been.” 

This, then, was his revenge! 
farther. 
cret. 
plans, 
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And he had gone 
He had laid on her the burden of a se- 
She was to tell no one of his desires, his 
Silently was she to work out this mar- 
without one word was she to break her 
girl’s heart. At first she was hot with anger, 
and felt that she could dare anything rather than 
obey so brutal an order; but they were all poor— 
she, Pauline, Ned, and Eugenia. Ned Rathbone 
was of good family, he was handsome, and pos- 
sessed much sense; but he had no money; and 
Eugenia Wilberforce was an orphan, supporting 
herself. It was one thing for Mrs. Herndon to 
give up her own income, and with Pauline make 
fight for bread, but it was quite another to de- 
prive an orphan as neglected and unfortunate as 
Eugenia of an inheritance. 

To do Mrs. Herndon justice, it was not the re- 
nunciation of the fortune that troubled her, but 
the terms upon which Eugenia was to inherit. 
To go to her with the money was easy in com- 
parison with the fact that with it she gave away 
her own child’s happiness. This was the mon- 
strous thing to do. For she knew that Pauline 
loved young Rathbone, and that it was only his 
poverty that kept him from asking a formal en- 
gagement. He was, however, a son of the house. 
He escorted them to church and lectures. He 
brouglit Pauline home from five o'clock teas, and 
he mended locks, and put up shelves, and fast- 
ened up the house before he left at night. He 
explained to the landlord what kind of repairs 
were needed, and he must have had some pecul- 
iar charm, because the landlord always did what- 
ever he asked. In turn, Mrs. Herndon mended 
his gloves, and the lining of his coats, and ad- 
vised him about his washer-woman. He already 
belonged to them, and now she was asked to give 
him away. 

Mrs. Herndon was not the kind of woman who 
would be expected to make such a Spartan sac- 
rifice as was now asked of her. She was pale 
and slender, given to imaginary worries and pro- 
phetic forebodings, and had little of that blunt- 
ness of manner which passes for “character.” 

3ut now directly over her path was thrown a 
cross, heavy, unreasonable, and one she had a 
right to resent ; but the little woman stooped, took 
it up, and carried it. And it was not for the 
bribe of the thousand dollars a year that she did 
this, for she meant to refuse that money when 
the time came, but because she was just, and did 
not wish to deprive Eugenia of her chance. 

She had never seen Miss Wilberforce, who lived 
on the outskirts of a little village in northern New 
Jersey, but it was now necessary to make her ac- 
quaintance and introduce Ned to her; so Mrs. 
Herndon wrote a letter, which she tried to make 
reasonably cordial, but which was very stiff. She 
asked Eugenia to make her a visit. She told the 
girl that her mother had been an early friend, 
and she now desired to know the daughter. In 
the letter she never mentioned Pauline. 

By the earliest possible mail came the answer. 
It was written in a fine bold hand, and was easy 
in style. It proved that Eugenia had been edu- 





cated, yet it was a surprising epistle. The young 
lady declined to come. She said she had only a 
few days before placed five hundred eggs in the 
incubator, and she could not leave home. They 
needed care at present, and would be ready to 
hatch out just about the time appointed for the 
visit. Even then the chickens would require 
much attention, and as she had no one with whom 
to trust them, she was sure that Mrs. Herndon 
would excuse her. 

Of course Pauline knew of the invitation, al- 
though not of the motive for it, and therefore 
Ned had also heard of it, and he had already 
mended a little table that was to go into the 
guest-chamber. So Pauline saw the answer, and 
had to show it to Ned, and they were both im- 
mensely amused by it, and Ned began to show 
curiosity concerning the writer. That she was 
ugly and a crank, he knew, but he wanted to see 
her. She must be good fun, he said; and then, 
inspired by Satan, Mrs. Herndon thought, he pro- 
posed they should all go to the “ Haystacks” 
and make her acquaintance. 

“T have my holiday this month,” he said, “ and 
you have been nowhere this summer. Think 
how lovely the late September days will be among 
the hills !” 

With this proposal Pauline was enchanted, and 
they urged the scheme on Mrs. Herndon, who held 
out against it, although, from the moment it was 
proposed, she felt she was doomed to agree to it, 
and to carry it out. 

And at last she yielded, In the last days of 
September they all three started out for the Hay- 
stacks, a day’s journey by rail, Ned and Pauline 
were in high spirits, both of them secretly won- 
dering if people did not think they were on their 
wedding journey, but neither of them daring to 
confess the thought, though each read it in the 
other’s eyes. 

Mrs. Herndon was silent and perplexed. Pau- 
line was so happy that it was almost fey. Her 
mother would have rather seen her more serious 
and weary. They had a lunch, which Pauline 
dispensed, and she gayly quarrelled with her 
mother, who was not hungry, and who could not 
eat. Once Pauline gave Ned a bite of her sand- 
wich, so that he might decide whether there was 
not an overabundance of mustard in it, and they 
drank out of the same glass, because there was 
but one. The other Ned had in his pocket, and 
Pauline knew he had, and he was perfectly aware 
that she knew it, but neither of them spoke 
of it. 

When, late in the afternoon, they reached the 
Haystacks, they found that the “Alhambra Villa,” 
where they had secured rooms, was a large board- 
ing-house. The nurses were sitting in the easy- 
chairs on the porch, and the elder ladies were in 
the parlor engaged in looking at each other’s 
fancy-work, and explaining why their own was 
just what it was and not something else, while 
the young ladies were idling on the tennis 
grounds, and mildly teaching some youths the 
fine art of flirtation. 

“Do you think they are all having a good 
time ?” asked Ned. 

“That is what they are paying for,” replied 
Mrs. Herndon. 

“They all look as if they were waiting for 
something. Is it supper?” 

“No; the train. The air you remark is inter- 
mittent with lady summer boarders, and comes 
on about five o'clock. They expect the gentle- 
men by the next train.” 

“ And the nurses ?” 

“Oh, they are satisfied. They are paid to have 
a good time. You might learn lessons from them 
in the art of getting on.” 

After supper was over they went out for a 
walk. The brilliant autumn coloring delighted 
Pauline and Ned. The road-sides were like flow- 
er-gardens. The sumach and golden-rod, the white 
and purple asters, made tangles on the banks, 
and ran riot under fences. Whole fields were 
white with the blossoms of wild-carrot; and the 
maples, aglow in scarlet and gold, the dark yel- 
low chestnuts, the red birches, stood out against 
dense woods of evergreen. Hills covered with 
trees were overtopped by the misty blue heights 
of the Orange Mountains, The young people 
noticed everything, delighted in everything—the 
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piles of stones on the way-side, brimming over 
with purple and gold, the quaint hedges, the 
beautiful lawns and fine houses. They were glad 
to be alive and to be together on these charming 
roads in such delightful weather. They walked 
slowly, and spoke gently to each other. Mrs. 
Herndon came on behind them. She took little 
heed of colors or of hills; her heart ached with 
grief. She said to herself that Pauline was 
drinking her last taste of perfect sweet; that 
the next draught would be bitter, bitter. So 
much had she thought of her brother-in-law’s 
will and of the importance of the bequest that 
she never doubted its fulfilment. It rarely oc- 
curred to her that as both Eugenia and Ned were 
ignorant of what was at stake, they might fail to 
fulfil the condition. This was to her impossible, 
for there are interests that have gravitating pow- 
er, and draw to themselves what they need, and 
money is the strongest of these—even stronger 
than love, said this unhappy mother to herself. 

Suddenly Ned stood still. ‘Look there!” he 
exclaimed, turning to Mrs, Herndon. 

Back a little way from the road-side stood an 
old yellow house mounted on brick supports. 
The porch was high, the windows small and ir- 
regular. The yard was enclosed by wire fencing 
run behind the paling. There was a large shed, 
and under it a row of neatly whitewashed chick- 
en-coops. Just then a young lady came out of 
the house, carrying a pot of scarlet geranium in 
her hand. 

“That is not Eugenia Wilberforce ?” said Mrs. 
Herndon, quickly. She looked at the young man 
with appeal in her eyes. She mutely besought 
him not to be captured at sight by this tall girl 
in white, with black hair and fine eyes—this girl 











sarrying a pot of red flowers under the trees, as 
if she was posing for a picture, 

She turned and looked at Pauline, who was 
blond and pale of complexion, whose prettiness 
was that of youth and sweetness. And Ned was 
also blond, but his hair was thick, his eyes dark ; 
he was tall and vigorous ; and it was this girl, this 
beautiful brunette, who was foreordained by na- 
ture as well as by fortune for him. : 

Then Pauline would go into the spider-web, 
and was delighted with it. Miss Wilberforce 
made them welcome, and entertained them with 
the ease and cordiality of a society woman. Mrs, 
Herndon’s jealous eyes saw that she would adorn 
wealth and position. The poor woman fretted with 
impatience. She wanted to take Pauline and go at 
once to the wilderness to which a Sarah of a bro- 
ther-in-law had condemned her. And her misery 
was so morbid that if she had been told that 
Hagars find angels in the wilderness, she would 
have resented the angel. She hugged her misery 
to her heart. 

But Pauline was enchanted by Eugenia, and 
she sang her praises all the way back, and would 
have entertained her mother with them after they 
had gone to their room, but Mrs. Herndon an- 
swered crossly, and said she was sleepy, and that 
Miss Wilberforce was conceited. 

* Conceited !” cried Pauline. 

“Yes, conceited; and the air here is full of 
malaria.” 

Pauline looked at her in silence. 
she must be! 

As Mrs. Herndon’s object in coming to the 
Haystacks was to make Eugenia and Ned ac- 
quainted, and so promote Mr. Charles Herndon’s 
matrimonial projects, she should have been sat- 
isfied with the result. Ned and the future heiress 
were always together; but it was Pauline who so 

ordered it. He would have liked to have had 
walks alone with her, but Pauline was never con- 
tent to go without her new friend. She had not 
only formed one of the enthusiastic affections 
girls make for new friends, but she pitied the 
village girl, who had few friends, and who led a 
Quiet as was Pauline’s city 
life, it now appeared full of excitement and in- 
terest contrasted with that led by Eugenia. And 
as she was not jealous, she liked to share the very 
best thing she had with her friend, and that, of 
course, Was Ned. 

Mrs. Herndon took little pleasure in seeing the 
three together. To her they were playing with 
fire, and it was her child who was to be burned. 
Just how Ned was to be won over from the one 
girl to the other she didn’t conjecture, but of the 
fact she had no doubt. That Eugenia was supe- 
rior to Pauline in beauty and vivacity the mother 
knew, and she had no reason to doubt her pos- 
session of other excellent qualities. 

One day there was great excitement in the cot- 
tage. The chickens began to come out of the 
shell. Fifty, seventy, one hundred and three, 
three hundred and ninety-two little yellow downy 
things, all healthy and in good chirp. This was 
better than Eugenia’s wildest hopes. Had one- 
half the five hundred hatched, she would have 
counted herself successful. 

“Tt is all your work,” she cried, all flushed and 
happy, to Mr. Rathbone. “If you had not fixed 
that automatic, double-back-action heat arrange- 
ment, not one of these angelic creatures would 
have lived.” ‘Then she began to count her profits, 
and in imagination sold her chickens at twenty 
cents a pound, and each of the three hundred 
and ninety-two was to weigh three pounds and 
three-quarters. ‘Of course,” she said, “I must 
allow for expenses and losses, but I can certainly 
count on six or seven hundred dollars. I can 
live on that for two years.” 

Mrs. Herndon smiled faintly. Mrs. Edward 
fathbone would have a very different idea of the 
value of money and of living expenses. 

After this there were fewer walks; but the 
three found plenty to do in the chicken-yard, 
and the few boarders now left at the hotel won- 
dered which it was that the young man was 
courting. Mrs. Herndon began to look as if her 
diagnosis of malaria was correct, She lost appe- 
tite, grew thin, and finally took to long walks all 
alone. She tried to take Pauline with her, but 
this meant that Eugenia and Ned came also, and 
rather than have them, she gave up her daughter 
and went alone, 

One day she came back early, and stopped at 
the cottage for Pauline. She heard the three at 
work in the chicken-yard, and as she hated that 
place, she went up and sat on the porch to wait 
awhile. It was but a few minutes before she 
heard voices below her, and to this conversation 
she quietly and without a spark of conscience 
listened. 

“ Very well,” said Eugenia; “ remember, I have 
warned you, I'll wever say one word on the sub- 
ject again.” 

“It is absurd,” replied Ned. “ But what ob- 
jection has she? She might have a hundred, 
but she has never shown the sign of one.” 

“She does not treat you as if she was holding 
out mother-in-law arms to you,” 

“She is sick, I think. She is certainly very 
queer; not at all like herself.” 

“You are as blind as a bat!” cried the girl. 
“ Don’t you see what she wauts? She wants you 
to marry me /” 

* You!” repeated he. 

“Thank you.” 

“Of course I don’t mean that! You'd never 
look at me. It would bea great honor to marry 
you, but you’d never have me.” 

- “Oh, do!” cried a third voice, shrill and trem- 
bling. “Do marry him, Eugenia. Don’t let him 
ask in vain.” 

“Great Scott!” said Ned, and then Mrs. Hern- 
den looked over the railing and saw the three. 
Eugenia looked as if she would have liked to 
laugh, Ned was fiery red and the picture of con- 
fusion, while poor little Pauline, who had so un- 
luckily come upon them, was like a ghost. 
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busy, solitary life. 


“ What nonsense!” 
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“Pauline! Pauline!” cried her mother. “I 
am coming down. I will take you away from 
here at once, my darling-——at once, this very 
night.” And with this she turned and ran down 
the steps, and coming around found Ned holding 
Pauline in his arms. It was quickly, but very 
well done. 

“Give her to me,” cried the mother. ‘Go to 
Eugenia, Ned Rathbone, and be rich and happy. 
You need never think of us—of us who are 
robbed on all sides.” 

At this incoherent speech even Pauline turned 
to look at Mrs. Herndon, whose excitement well 
counterfeited insanity. 

“ Indeed, then,” said Eugenia, ‘don’t send Mr. 
Rathbone to me! Why should you do that ?” 

“ Because you two are to marry,” continued 
Mrs. Herndon, trembling with feeling and audaci- 
ty. “Oh yes, you are! When know the 
bribe offered you—for it is a bribe—neither of 
you will refuse, Neither of you !”. she repeated, 
” Eugenia laughed at this. “I do not know 
what you mean by a bribe,” she haughtily 
answered; “but I have not the slightest desire 
to marry your daughter’s lover.” 

“ And I am perfectly satisfied,” added Ned. 

* You don’t know, neither of you knows”—and 
Mrs. Herndon hysterically laughed—“ what you 
are doing.” And then, without regard to the in- 
junction of secrecy Jaid upon her by the’ dead 
man, she told the story of Charles Herndon’s 
will, 

Eugenia thought her brain was disordered. 
She looked with pity at Pauline as the mother 
told the story, so unlikely to both Eugenia and 
Ned, but not to Pauline, who at once believed it. 

But Eugenia, left an orphan so early, knew lit- 
tle of her mother’s history, and had never heard 
of Charles Herndon, and not for a second did she 
credit the tale that a stranger had dictated her | 
marriage and left She went to 
Mrs. Herndon and gently took ber hand 
into the house,” she said, “and rest. 
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her a fortune. 

“Come } 
You must | 
be very tired, and we can talk there.” 

Mrs. Herndon drew het 
tinued, talking to Ned, “There is no use,” she 
said, ‘in fighting fate. The sins of the parents 
are visited on the children; and although I was 


hand away, and con- 


wretched because for my sake Charles Herndon 
broke his engagement to Eugenia’s mother, yet I 
was at the root of all the misery that followed, 
and the penalty falls on my poor girl. For it is 
not right for you to refuse Eugenia, What more 
She is young, beautiful, full of 


—and you will 


could you ask ? 
talent—oh, I can do her justice ! 
right a wrong. The money is rightfully 
Take her, Ned. Give me my child, and let us go 
away. Come, Pauline; come to me, dear.” 

Ned held Pauline a little tly, and 
looked at Eugenia, whose eyes were sparkling, 
and whose cheeks were all aglow 

“If you please,” she said, “I should just as 
lief that Mr. Rathbone should not ‘take’ me. I 
have other plans for my future; and, besides” — 





hers. 





more tig 


and here she shot a malicious little glance at the | 
man at whose feet she had just been thrown— 
“T hate long blonds !” 

“Oh, Eugenia !” exclaimed Pauline. 
the first word she had spoken. 

Ned took his arm from around Pauline and 
went to Eugenia, “Then you reject me?” he 
said. 

“Of course I do—decidedly.’ 

He looked at Mrs. Herndon, into whose eyes 
tears came. “ Well,” she said, with a little sob, 
“T have done my best, but I suppose Charles will 


This was 


blame me all the same. | 

* Dear Mrs. Herndon,” cried Eugenia, who was | 
not yet convinced that this extraordinary tale | 
was not the production of a disordered brain, | 
“nothing would induce me to marry Mr. Rath- | 
bone. He never would suit me, and he would | 
tire to death of me; and then I couldn’t, because 
next spring I am going to marry some one else. 
Pauline knows all about it.” 

After this what was to be done but to let Ned 
and Pauline marry? And as the two women, 
mother and daughter, had failed to comply with 
the conditions of the will, and had lost the thou- 
sand-dollar annual income, and were so left penni- 
less, Ned argued that they could all three live on 
his eight hundred until he made more, and he 
gave them no rest until the wedding day was fixed 
for Christmas week. 

And so thev were married, and Eugenia and 
Mr. Sheridan—for that was the name of the young 
man who was not a long blond—came to the 
wedding. They were married in church at half 
past five in the afternoon, and at seven the five 
ate supper together at Mrs. Herndon’s house. It 
was a very informal arrangement, but on eight 
hundred a year it is difficult to be conventional 
and also pay your way, Still they enjoyed them- 
selves, and were jolly over the loss of a for- 
tune, 

Just as they were about leaving the table the 
little maid handed Mrs. Herndon a letter. She 
became deathly pale, and violently tore it in half 
without opening it. 

“ Mamma!” cried the bride. 

“It is from your uncle Charles, It is more 
mischief, Pauline. There is no end to the mis- 
chief that man can make.” 

“ Mamma, he is dead.” 

“* And his works do follow him,’” ejaculated 
Eugenia, and looked curiously at the torn letter. 

Ned had a lawyer’s respect for testamentary 
documents, and took it from his mother-in-law’s 
hand. 

“He cannot unmarry us,” he said. “I move 
we read it. But he may forbid the Wilberforce- 
Sheridan banns.” 

“T'd like to see how he would go about it,” 
said Sheridan. “I second the motion to open.” 

And so Ned carefully opened the letter in a 
more proper method, neatly put the pieces to- 
gether, aud this is what he read: 


” 


“* Dear SISTER-IN-Law,—lIt has always amused 


| 
| 
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me when I saw that you never recognized me 
when I came every three months to collect your 
rent—’”’ 

“Collect my rent!” repeated Mrs. Herndon. 

“*But when you knew me I was young and 
beardless. Age, glasses, and a beard alter a 
man’s appearance. I didn’t come from romance 
at all. I meant to leave your daughter some 
money, and I was then also supporting you both, 
I wished to know how my money was and would 
be used. If I had come as your relation there 
would have been a fuss, and concealinent of your 
real characters.’ ” 

“Did you ever hear such impudence ?” 
rupted Pauline. 

“*So 1 came as Cornelius Harris. 
able name. I liked Pauline— ” 

“Oh, thank you!’ said that person, looking 
very pretty, 

“*It seemed to me that she had some of the 
good traits of the Herndons. I also liked Mr. 
Rathbone, and thought him a man of sense and 
of principle.’ ” (Here Ned nodded his head. 
“ Wise man, your uncle.”) “ * But I saw how your 
I was per- 
fectly convinced that vou would persuade Pauline 
not to marry Mr. Rathbone if you were not op- 
posed,’ 

Mrs. Herndon had no words, but she looked an | 
encyclopedia of indignation. 

“*Therefore [ sent you the letter in which I 
asked you to further a marriage between Mr. 
Rathbone and the beautiful daughter of poor 
Jennie Wilson, or Wilberforce. I knew the re- | 
sult of this request would be an immediate mar- 
riage between your daughter and Mr. Rathbone, 
who I think will manage the property better 
The will is in 
the hands of my lawyers, this letter having been 
given you directly after Pauline became Mrs. 
Rathbone.’ ” 
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perverseness increased with years. 








than a couple of women could. 


“The idiot!’ cried Mrs. Herndon, “ Oh, Pau- 
line, I would give anything if you were not mar- 
ried! 
to show that horrid man that he was wrong!” 

And she never forgave him, That the will left 
Pauline an estate and fine income, and Eugenia 
a solt- 
eved the opinion Mrs, Herndon entertained of 
her brother-in-law’s intellect. 


I would never iet you marry Ned now, just 


a good sum of money well invested, never 





DEAIF-MUTES AT SCHOOL. 

TISITORS to that portion of Manhattan Isl- 
\ and which lies between Third Avenue and 
Central Park, and is bounded by Seventy-second 
Street on the north and by Sixty-fifth Street on 
the south, are generally surprised at the number 
of institution buildings that are clustered in this 
vicinity. 


Here are to be found, in close proxim- 
ity to each other, the grand and beautiful struct- 
ures of the Normal College of the City of New 
York, the Presbyterian Hospital, the Lenox Li- 
brary, the Baptist Home, the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital, the Seventh Regiment Armory, the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, the Chapin Home, the Head-quar- 
ters of the Fire Department, etc. By no means 
the least conspicuous part of this cluster of beau- 
tiful works of architecture is the Home of the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes, which occupies the entire front of the 
block on Lexington Avenue between Sixty-sev- 
enth and Sixty-eighth streets. This institution 
was established for the purpose ol introducing 
in this country the method of teaching articula- 
tion and lip-reading to deaf-mutes. It was open- 
ed in March, 1867, with only a very small num- 
ber of pupils, in an ordinary dwelling-house on 
East Fourteenth Street, and removed to its present 
quarters in August, 1881. Itnow has one hundred 
and seventy-eight pupils of both sexes. A more 
interesting spectacle cannot be imagined than 
that which is presented by a class of deaf-mute 
beginners in articulation, eagerly watching the 
movements of the lips of their teacher while she 
carefully and distinctly pronounces some little 
word of simple pronunciation, occasionally pla- | 
cing their tiny fingers on her throat to feel the 
vibration of her vocal chords, and trying to im- 
itate her. This work is patiently and persever- 
ingly continued for several months, till the little 
eyes have learned to distinguish the various con- 
figurations which the mouth assumes during the 
production of articulate speech, and till the little 
tongues have become flexible enough to pass rap- 


idly through the numerous movements which 
have to be performed in the correct enunciation 
of words. And now another equally difficult task 
has to be commenced, namely, that of explaining 
to these deaf children the meaning of every word 
which they are expected to use; for although 
they were born and brought up here, the English 
language, no sound of which has ever penetrated 
their ears, is as foreign to them as, for instance, 
the Chinese, or Hottentot, or any other human 
dialect. Phrases and forms of expression which 
the little hearing child acquires in the nursery 
or while at play with other children have to be 
drilled into the deaf-mute by tedious practice 
and ingenious methods, But communication by 
means of spoken language being at last estab- 
lished, the world of books and of knowledge 
may easily be opened to them, There is no or- 
dinary branch of study taught in the common | 
schools that cannot also be mastered by deaf- 
mute pupils. A visit to one of the advanced 
classes of this institution will convince any one 
of this fact. Lessons in geography, arithmetic, 
history, physics, chemistry, physiology, ete., are 
recited here in the same manner as in any ordi- 
nary academy or high-school. The questions put 
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pils are purely and exclusively oral, The rapid- 
ity with which many of them read the lips often 
astonishes strangers, who can hardly realize that 
the eye can so successfully perform the services 





of the ear. 


Recently the sphere of usefulness of this insti- | pupils who are under ten years of age. Draw 


tution has been greatly increased by the intro- 
duction of industrial training and art instruction. 
A separate building was erected for the purpose 
of furnishing suitable accommodations for these 
special departments. It is a neat four-story 
structure adjoining the main building on Sixty- 
eighth Street. The front is faced with Baltimore 
pressed brick, and ornamented with terra-cotta 


| 


panels and columns of the same material. 
po 
The 


metal-working shop, is perfectly fire-proof, the 


| 
lowest story, which is to be used as a | 
p> 5 . | 
floor being of cement spread upon a bed of con- 
crete, and the ceiling being constructed of iron 
beams, with arcues of fire-proof plaster deadening 
blocks between them. The outfit of this shop 
consists of an Armington & Sims steam-enyine 
of fifteen Lorse-power, a circular saw, several full 
sets of blacksmiths’ tools, and a number of forges, 
anvils, and vises. 


| 
| 


Nothing seems to afford greater 
delight to deaf-mute boys than to get a piece of 
iron red-hot and hammer it into a certain shape 
They will readily give up their most favorite 

games to take a turn at the forge or the anvil. 
The workshop on the second floor, in which 
instruction is to be given in wood-working and | 
turning, is supplied with several lathes and full | 
| 


sets of lathe tools, also three rows of double work- 


veriches to accommodate a class of twenty-four 
a time, and closets ard tools for two 
classes of twenty-four pupils each. 


pupils at 


Since it is as important for a boy to learn how 
to sharpen tools and how to keep them in good 
condition as it is for him to learn how to shape 





a piece of wood in a particular way, every pupil 
sent to this shop is provided with a full set of | 
carpenter’s tools, for which he is held responsi- | 
ble, and which he has to keep in good order. 
Saws are excepted, as being too difficult to be set 
by boys. 


The third story is divided into two rooms, one | 
of which is to be used as a chemical laboratory, 
and the other as a lecture-room for 
physics. 


cieut number of flues to carry off all noxious 


teaching 
These rooms are provided with a suffi- 


gases and odors, and are appropriately furnished 
with glass cases to accommodate the necessary 


instruments, and a laboratory table with large 


The fourth 
room and a studio for vil-painting, 


story clay-modelling 

The light in 
this story is obtained from a skylight facing the 
north, and having a width of eleven feet and a 
length of thirty-two feet. This skylight is ar- 
ranged at such an angle that it throws a flood of 


} 
stationary pneumatic trough. | 
contains a 


the most perfect northern light into every nook 
and corner of these art rooms. Before construct- 
ing this skylight, the architect, Mr. A. Zucker, 
visited the studios of almost all the prominent 
artists of this city and studied their modes of 
By avoiding all defects of the stu- 
dios that he examined, and adopting their good 
for light 


construction, 


features, he obtained an arrangement 
whieh probably could not be surpassed. 
The course of technical instruction which was 
adopted in this institution is based upon the well- | 
known principles that of late years have been 
advocated by the most eminent educators of the 
country. The object of this course is to give the 
pupil such general training of the eye and the 
hand as will be of use to him in after-life, no 
matter what trade or occupation he may follow. 
The teaching of particular trades is neither de- 
sirable nor practical in a school for deaf-mutes. 
Although their infirmities render these unfor- 
tunates unfit for some occupations, there is still 
a great variety of industries open to them. The yv 
make excellent lithographers, engravers, wood- 


carvers, crayon artists, photographers, silver- } 
smiths, jewellers, cabinet - makers, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, The preju- 
dice which exists against them, and which often 
hinders them from obtaining situations, is entire- 
ly unfounded 


is given an opportunity, he will soon adapt him 


machinists, ete., ete. 


If a bright, industrious deaf-imute 


self to circumstances and surroundings, and find 
no difficulty in communicating with his foreman 
fellow-workmen. Many of the former pu- 
pils have been employed for years in the estab- 
lishments of Tiffany & Co., Herter Brothers, Pot- 
tier & Stymus, Munro & Co., the Photo-Engraving 
Co., ete., and are prized as able and faithful arti- 
sans and mechanies 


and 


ing, which is considered the indispensable basis 





and necessary accompaniment of manual trair 
ing, forms part of the regular prog of 
daly exercises of every class in the ion 
vonstruction work, which consists of cutting out 
various forms in paper, pasteboard, and thin 


wood, also in producing simple relief forms it 


clay, is practised with those who are between ten 


struction. The little girls are 


Two hou 


is branch of industrial in 


and fourteen vears of age s of each 


week are devoted to tl 
, , 
taught sewing on 


two afternoons in the week, the lessons lasting 
Lj 


one hour each, and the older girls, who attend 
the class in dress-making, work twice a week, 
two hours eat tine Tie cooking classes are 
three in number, each of them rece ving one 
lesson of two hours per week. The workshops 
are intended for bovs ov fourteen years of age 

but such as are exceptionally strong and we t 

veloped are allowed to enter the shops before 
thev are fourteen vears ¢ Instruction ins op- 
Work IS given oO fou ilternoons Of each week 
from four to six o'clock, by a gentleman wh 3 
a civil engineer, graduated from the Stevens h 

stitute of Technology, in Hoboken, New Jersey 
Object lessons in physics and chemistry are g n 


to those who ares 


fliciently advanced to compre 
hend tua 





these branches The studer i taught 
how to manipulate the necessary ‘apparatus and 
to perform siinple experiments. G und 





who have developed special artistic talents in the 











drawing lessons are admitted either to the class 
in oil-painting or to the advanced class in oil 
painting. 

Before this t 3 vit to a close 
seems prope to i ut the Stitt 3 
strictly non-sectarian, a t pupils are permit 
ted to attend nh places Of worship as the 
parents may designate. According to the statute, 
all deaf-mute children over six vears of 
whose parents or vuardians hav been residents 
of t State for the last six years preceding the 
application, are et ed to admission free of 


charge. Until they are twelve years old, the 


counties from which they come have to pay for 
but after they have passed that 


bears the 


their support ; 


age the State expense Thev are a 


lowed to remain till they are twenty vears of age 


Pupils from other States are charged four hun- 
dred dollars per annum for their board and 
tuition 





CARNIVORE. 


lp idea is beginning to gain vogue, not only 
among vegetarians by principle, but with oth 


ers who have never considered the subject in th 


light that the vegetarians do, that our diet is a 





together too strong the matter of the more 
heating meats; so much is this the case that it 
is maintained that mild wines do really less harm 
to the general system than flesh that is loaded 


with red blood. This strong meat, such, for i: 


stance, as beef, the eating of 


which, it is said, 


frequentiy generates too hot blood, gives us out 
reckless activity, our intensi 


White 


in long-tried use 


, and many of our 





hew diseases. 
fruits, 


in this view a safer and whol 


meats, vegetables, oils, and 


among the ancients, are 


somer diet than 
that which we have so long considered the best 
to be had. Whether the facts and their 


correct or not, they deserve considera 


infer 
ences are 


tion. 





GRAND MENAN. 


See illustration on page 257. 


YOUTH of New Bi 
Nova 


Between it 


inswick and east of M ine, 
Scotia makes out into the Atlantic 
Ocean ind the main-land is a bay of 
considerable size, the Bay of Fundy, associated 
high tides, 


nt, penetrati fog Off the 


in the public mind wit severe 


storms, 
Maine 


to the bay, is the isl- 


and persist 


coast, and at the entrance 


and of Grand Menan, Campobello’s big sister 
Although isolated, it is in sight of Campobello; 
but Nova Scotia is some forty or fifty miles away 
The first historical mention is by ¢ hamplain, who 
speaks of touching at an island called Manasne 


in 1605 Like Campobello, it is in Charlotte 


County, New Bruns 





Since it would be impossible to teach all the pu- The island is twenty miles long and from font 
pils, or evena portion of them, the special pursuits } to five miles Wide, rocky, with bold headlands and 
by which they are to earn a living, the institution | contrasting little coves, the whole of a beauty 
does not atte mpt to prepare them for any particu- } which can be, and has ofte bee, more satisfac 
lar trade, but instructs them in certain mechanical | torily pictured with the | than described 
principles which underlie all trades, and tries to | with the pen. Of a quality to be seen charms 
give them a proficiency in the use of certain | gain nothing and lose much by an attempt to 


classes of tools which most mechanics employ. 
The manual training of these boys and girls is 
commenced on the very first day on which they | 
arrive, and is continued till they leave school. | 
The whole course of industrial instruction com- 
prises : 

1. Kindergarten exercises. 

2. Drawing—free-hand and instrumental. 

3. Construetion—by the use of paper, paste- 
board, and clay—of the forms drawn. 

4. Needie-work—plain sewing in all its forms 
by hand and machine. 

5. Dress-making—measuring, cutting, fitting, 
and draping. 

6. Cooking—preparing of plain meals such as 
are within the reach of people in moderate cir- 
cumstances, 

7. Wood-work—by the use of all the ordinary 
wood-working tools. : 

8. Metal-work — forging, tempering, welding, 
casting, chipping, filing, soldering, finishing, and 
lacquering. 

9. Use of machine tools—turning of wood and 


by the teacher and the answers given by the pu- | metals, making screws, gear-wheels, and other 


parts of machinery. 
10. Laboratory work—simple experiments in 
physics and chemistry. 
11. Art work—oil-painting and clay modelling. 
The kindergarten work is practised with all 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





compass them with words 
As the steamer approaches Eastport, the west- 
ern coast of Grand Menan looms » throug 


fog, and at a distance looks not unlike the P 


sades of the Hudson Rising from the wate " 
sheer wall of rock of a height varving from two 
hundred to four hundred feet gives to the wid 


the appearance ofa 





wall extends the length of 
ern Head 
north, with only three eove 


the isiand, from So 


at the south to Northern Head at 


ze wo break 
Dark Ha 


steamer 





These are Brad 
Money The 
stop at Grand Menan, but proceeds to Eastport, 


the line 
bor, and Cove does not 
from which place a steam-boat runs to the island 
three times a week. This is the regular means 
of communication with the 


Beginning at Norther: 


main-land 
Head, a m 


e eastern 


lin road trav 


erses the island along tl 


shore, which is 
not so high and rugged as the we Ler; indeed 


the land slopes from the cliffs on the west to tl 





The life of the island 


trated on this side 


eastern shore is concer 


and such farms as there are 
Back from the the forests 


are found here shore 


tenant the high grounds and cliffs. The fishing 
interests, the principal source of revenue, are lo- 
cated at the numerous coves on the eastern shore, 
which numerous small islands serve to shelte 


One of the islands, Gannet Rock, about eight 
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AN IRISH JAUNTING-CAR.—[See Pace 261.] 


miles from the coast, has a light-house to warn vessels from the | well out, on which a light-house stands, and the road to it is tor- 


many dangerous ledges In this locality, of which Gannet Rock is 


but one. Many are the vessels which have gone ashore on these 
reefs in storm or fog. Some twenty small fresh-water lakes are 
found on the island, while a couple of sizable brooks cross the 
well-settled highway, emptying into Grand Harbor and Seal Cove. 


As one follows the road northward, in the northeastern corner of 
the island it takes a turn to the right, and suddenly appears 
Swallow-tail Light. Swallow-tail is a narrow rocky promontory, 








tuous, rocky, sometimes dangerously near to a precipice, and at 
one place crosses a narrow bridge. 

As at Campobello, Eastport, and in fact all New England fishing 
towns, cod, halibut, hake, pollock, and herring are the principal 
fish caught. In common with the other fishing settlements, it has 
suffered this year from an apparent desertion of the fish from its 
waters. While the fish have not, be it understood, disappeared, 
still fishing in the Maine waters is not what it has been as a live- 
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THE GUARD-ROOM, DUBLIN CASTLE.—[{See Pace 261.) 
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lihood and source of revenue, In addition to seines and trawls, 
weirs are used for catching fish. A weir is a large pen of brush- 
wood built in the water close to the shore, into which the fish swim, 
to be left prisoners by a receding tide. These weirs are found 
all along the coves. The herring are smoked and cured for 
shipment, and the familiar and penetrating odors of this process, 
as well as of that from the manufacture of fish-oil, ave found from 
Cape Ann northward; it is characteristic of the entire coast. 

The ennobling feelings engendered in man by contact with 
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the Maker’s handiwork as manifested in gigantic rock forma- 
tions are strong in their impression and lasting in their value. 
Burke defines sublimity as admiration founded in fear—the 
feeling that a mightier power than our own is regnant. No one 
who visits Grand Menan in humbleness of spirit; and with an 
eye keyed to an appreciation of nature, can fail of taking with 
him other than impressions of sublimity, rugged beauty, and 
quiescent power. Long the resort of artists, it will continue to be 
so for the Churches, Giffords, Coles, and Brichers of the future, 
and some may find there, as did Mr. Norton, the marine painter, 
a wife. More imposing because isolated, the bold headlands and 
cliffs stand out in their impressiveness against the broad flat tones 
of the surrounding water. Like some rough, uncut emerald, it lies 
within the silver filigree setting of the waves which boom and 
dash against its sides, 
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oe 
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| THE GUARD-ROOM, DUBLIN CASTLE. 
See illustration on page 260. 
E see fiere the Royal Highlanders (Second Battalion Black 
Watch) on guard. Each regiment in Dublin in its turn 
supplies a guard of twelve men and one officer, The guard is 
relieved every twenty-four hours. 














AN IRISH COUNTRY FAIR. 


URING the present troubled times in the west of Ireland 
there is very little business done at the country fairs. Th 


greater portion of the beasts brought in to be sold do not change 


| hands, and after standing in the market-place all day are driven 





261 
back to their old quarters In the centre ot the illustration will t 
seen the “ weigh-house,” where all the hav, potatoes, corn, eté 
weighed as it is sold. This weigh-house is the property of tl 
lord of the manor, and the farme so much percenta 
on everything that is weighed. 





r ’ MIP TATSY IAD 
AN IRISH JAUNTING-CAR. 
See illustration on page 260. 
‘ae is commonly called an outside car, in distinction from 
the covered cars. It is a very comfortable conveyance, and 
as there is always a chance of being overturned or thrown out, 
there is a slight element of danger adde 


1, which makes one’s ride 


| the more exciting. 
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CATARRH CURED. 

A oLeRGyMaN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed st: amped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., Ne Ww 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge. —[4 Adv.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 centsa bottle. .—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Vv. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 
















THE CALIFORNIA mpeg FOR THE ) 

maar accssenk, bale Wx 1886 j 
I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I eame to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 

time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


ESTABLISHED (801. 


BARRY'S 
TRIGOPHEROUS 








FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best. 
Has almost a miraculous effect on the scalp, 
and causing a 
splendid crop of Hair to spring up and flourish 
where before all was barren. 


destroying scurf and dandruff, 


insion we give this lady’s 


By permission . 
full address. Call on or write her e ? \ 
~ 


if you wish. Thousands of simi- 


MRS. ELLA M. DENT, ha = 
340 17th Street, F 
SAN FRANCISCO, caL. / 





Wh this SYSTEM 


guarantee perfect HE ALTH, j ° , > 
& perfect PHYSIQUE wat 0 v hSA 
perteotly PURE SKI) } 


These Portra’ts show the delightful change made by using the Spanish 
System of Physical Culture for Ladies. Occupies but 
mall space, Can be used in any lady’s boudoir. De.icntrrt, 
MRALTHFUL, RESL LTS PERMANENT. Sinall cost. Will be sent to 
responsible parties on trial. [@" Circular free. Address, INSTL- 
TUTE OF PHY SICAL CULTURE, Saw Francisco, Can. 


ODORA;;: 
In ee 


Sacher. It exhalesa Saw, 
delicate perfume. It beauti- 
fies and preserves the com 
piexion, hair, and teeth. At 
druggists, or we will send, 
postpaid, 4 sachets for “ec. 

or sample for ifc.withbook. 


usdomALD DBUd Co., a“ Washington St., N. Y. City. 









| phosphate powders 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short- weight, alum or 
Sold only in cans. 

Roya Baking Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


4,07 Make 
specialty 


OF 
Powe 820», 

Suew vor’ Lailics’ 
and MISSES’ COSTUMES, SUITS, HABITS, 
WRAPS, COATS, &e. 

TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 


17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many years with MAISON LAUR. English well tepok n. 


Writing FP 




















To introduce more extensively our already famous brands of fine note papers 
—Beacon Hill Linen (finest paper made); 
Treasury Bond (toughest paper made)— 


(variety of latest tints); 
we offer the following desirable 
For 35 Cents and 5 Cents Postage, | !ox 
and 24 Envelopes, of either grade of the 
For $1.00 and 20 Cents Postage, | box 


boxes : 


Beacon Hill Linen (part smooth and part antique 


Sheets Carter's Standard, 2 tints with «¢ 


Sheets Treasury Bond commercial note, with envelopes to match all. 


For $2.00 and 40 Cents Postage, 1 box 
Beacon Hill Linen, 


We guarantee our prices lowest in America, 


smooth and antique, 
Sheets Carter Standard, 4 latest tints and envelopes to match ; 
48 Sheets Treasury Bond, two sizes and envelopes. 

For 50 Cents and 5 Cents Postage, | box containing 24 Sheets and 
24 Envelopes, Marcus Ward & Co.,, bl 


PAPER BY THE 





ONLY fin THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TLETH,. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Deutifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age, 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


; 1 INDELIBLE 
. . . THE OLDEST 
THE BEST 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.& STATIONERS 
SAVE YOUR PLATED WARE WITH 


MACIC POWDER. 


It is the Easiest, Quickest, and most Effective Pol- 
isher ever used for Gold, Nickel,and Silver Plated Ware. 
Try it, and be convinced Sent postpaid, on receipt 

of 5 cents. MAGIC POWDER Co. 
334 Ww est 47th St. oo N. W. 






aper. 
Carter's Standard 


containing 24 Sheets 
above qualities desired. 
containing 24 Sheets 
finish); 24 
*nvelopes to match; 23 


containing 48 Sheets 
new wallet size; 48 


ack-edge paper, narrow, medium, or wide border. 


POUND. 


Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices 
and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cents. 


These papers are the cor- 


rect sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECIAL 


On orders of $10 and over, we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. 
orders with friends and take advantage of this. 


ENGRAVED VISITING 


For $1.00 we send a copper plate, finely engrave 
ding and Class-day invitations. 


ises. We employ only the best workmen and 


Mt. H. CARTERS KARRIC K, 


Samples free on application. 



































CURES 


CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 

SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 


Almost as palatable as cream. 
pleasure by delicate persons and child 
using it, become tag he ‘ond of it. 
food, increases the fle: 


It assimilates with 


new, rich and pure blood 
sy stem, 


FLESH, BLOOD, 
NERVE, BRAIN. 


re reparation is far superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
results following its use 


Oil; as many imitators, but no equals. The 
are ite best recommendations. Be sure, as you value 


the genuine. Manufactured only by DR. 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. 
mailed free. G2Sold by all druggists..423 


It can be taken with 
ren, who, after 
sh and appetite, builds up the ner- 


vous system, restores how 2 to mind and body, creates 
fact, rejuvinates the whole 


Send for illustrated circular, which will be 


OFFERS. 
Club your 
Agents and dealers should correspond with us. 


CARDS. 

Estimates furnished for Wed- 
All the work is done on our prem- 
use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


No. 3 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


ILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has required much experience and 
care to enable the proprietor to combine 
the oil and Phosphates so that they would 
become thoroughly efficacious together, 
and he has the meen recipe by which 
this can be accomplished. Another im 

ortant advantage which the Pure Cod 

iver Oil possesses prepared in this way, 
over the plain cod liver oil, is the fact 
that besides adding largely to its med 
ical qualities, it preserves the oil pure 
and sweet fora longer period 
than itcan be done 
other manner. This fact 
alone would recommend this 
form of using the Oil even if 


od, with 50 cards. 


pre the preparation. 
he perfect incorporation of 
the phosphates with the cod 
liver oil hasonly been accom 
plished by the adoption = 
the most perfect 

rules of chemistry; 
and a medicine 
has been produc 
ed which, while it 
hese efficacious, s 
also perfectly pa 

atable and pleas- 





the 


your health, and get 
WILBOR, 














Cuticura Remenies Curs 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
FROM Pimpces to SororuLa. 
Ne PEN OAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WHICH 
4% the Curiovrea Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and imply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Cuttouna, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutioura Rrsoivent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25¢.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dave 
AND Cuemicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





oe Pimples, t blac ackheads, chapped and oily “ea 
___8kin prevented by Curicura Soar. a 





Rhe -umatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\f4A ness speedily cured by Curioura Anti-Pain 
Piasrer, the only pain- -killing plaster. 


If IT IS 


WORTH A GENT 


TO YOU TO KNOW 
HOW YOUR SILVERWARE CAN 
ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
NEW WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS 
VALUE IN THE LEAST, AND 
ALSO OBTAIN SUFFICIENT 
oS MATERIAL TO CLEAN 
“0, ° 


” 
Yo, 











AND POLISH YOUR 

AND SEND IT ENTIRE Sth. 

TO US WITH VER SERVICE 

YOUR ADDRESS AND ON 
,’ 

NAME OF THIS Papen 

PLAINLY WRITTEN UPON 

IT AND BOTH WILL BE SENT 

TO YOU POSTPAID. 






THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C, 
1! FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A MOST 
EXCELLENT ites ‘4 
» 4. _H. WILLIAMS, STEWARD. 


NEARLY 30,000 DRESSMAKERS 


NOW PROCLAIM eHIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
To be the Only Improvement on the Tailor’s Square 
iver Invented, 

Protected by the Following 
Patents, 1879-1885. 

1885-1586. 







/ Beware of Tin and 
Pasteboard Imita- 
tions. 





SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSM AKER. 
In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is 


a NEorsstry. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the lining at ladies’ garments perfectly from acTuAL 
MEASURE in ONK-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 
reach of all; it is a great boon to dressmakers and ay- 
prentices. it prevents fulness at bottom of front darts 
in princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
performs work in a few moments that otherwise re- 

quires hours, Its success is unprecedented, and thou- 
sunds have thanked us for allowing them to test Ma- 
chine FREE OF oHARGE, You may test Machine at your 
own home for 30 days rrer or onarGE. After $0 days’ 


| trial, if not worth 10 11mes our asking price, then return 
i 


Send now for Vatvasie ILuostrarep CirouLaR 
and Liserat Orrrer, Free. THE MoDOWELL GAR- 
MENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 14th St., 
New York City, Sone Manuracturers, (Mention this 


CLUMBIA 
BICYCLES - 

Out I RICYCLES 

oH St TANDEMS 


aukaae HIGHEST GRADE 
{LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
——« Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
Brancy||12. WARREN ST. NEW YorK 


2 Houses||291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO 


PEERLESS DYES 2::5s,2257. 
SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


A lady purchases for families out of town: Dry 
Goods, Outfits, Carpets, Artistic Furniture, Pianos, etc. 
Mrs. CORNELIA HUTTON, 

Care McCutcheon’s Linen Store, 
64 West 23d Street, N. ¥. 
Refers to 


DOUGLAS, BERRY & CO., 82 Franklin Street. 
BEST & CO., 62 West 23d Street. 
H. O'NEILL, 6th Avenue & 20th Street. 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c.,1% charge. Circular references. Aa. 
frees MISS A. BOND, 980 4th Ave, N.Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875. 


MRS. an 
. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, INew York 











In New York of all kinds 








= lain Cie anbeacs 
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a) Of Spring Fabrics in CHINA and INDIA Printed | 
; Silks—new designs in Plaids, Checks, and Figures. | 
HI COLORED HENRIETTAS, Cashmeres, and 
4 Printed Challies. Special low prices in PRIEST. | 
| LEY’S famous Black Silk-warp SESS: | 
i TAS. 
i Sateens, Ginghams, Cambrics, Zephyrs, and 15c. Chal- | 
; i lies, same as other houses are sending samples 
LN THE (COMPLEXION of at 18c. 
! i Also, Fast Black Hosiery, Celebrated “Rock Dye” 
i | Brand. 
4 N. B.—Please note the Street address. 
»f 2 ised tssaaees 44 \ 
i Le Boutillier a ; meg sue cate UTA Jy v 
‘ee Sty ‘ f 
__ Brothers, | _NEW YorK. | > My re 
| “9 a 
{ e | MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
vs | OUTSIDE GARMENTS AND DRESSES, 
Which for exq taste ne rkma 
wp are unsurpassed Vew York 
(Jur pre 8 1 rsally 1 red fa 
We invite special attention to t those of am 
7 sé o Our Illustrated waloqu fispensa 
Our " Jungfrau” Suit, 


A new Knitted Seamless Suit, with rec: 
fancy border knitted around skirt, 
sleeves, collar, and ends of sash, for 


| misses and girls. All sizes 4 to 18 years. H. C. F. KOCH & co., 


A very stylish and desirable garment | 20th Street and 6th Avenue, New York, 




















for mountain and seaside wear at 
moderate cost. 
Cataloques furnished and mail orders care fully filled A LA PERSEPHONE. 
60 & 62 West st 23d St., N. Y. 
. 
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tonpantes "= | | Stylc No.99—BLACK IT 
: “ Stylc No.89—BLACK ITALIAN CL 
THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov. 15, 1887), F. Genuine Whalet nA CLOTH, 
- = S the greatest comfort of the age, elegunt, natural, and renuine lalebone. 
== 2 durable, for sale at this est blishr ent only, from $3 as no equal tor qt r anc 
- upward. Infringers will the dots amen fg an ee ee eee ee Ga 
«C ™ q The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or g] dors Prominent Modietee 
U N DA Y O R N ] N G. straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not sur ng i End NSE ed yi MILcut LOUISIES, 
our own make, trom $1.50 upward. 0 SALE BY LEADING mf 
GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. | FOR Gal -EADING DEALERS. 
ROM TH E Rl CG | A a Al TIN G BY the finest and largest assortment in the country, at | Serica cosh eo = 


im below those of any other house. 
| | oomee hair dyelngon the premisen.a peta nee a Rhododendrons 
E legant a Oo rm of American grown hardy sorts. 
Red Flowering Dogwood 
And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&Sons Co., 


ITED. 


| K.issena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 





=== IN ue bossession of the Proprietors of 


— PEARS SOAP — 
DRESS. TRIMMINGS, ‘DamelsSons 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO. bigsai 
announce that their entire CLOAK DEPT 
importation of choice Nov- . 
elties in Dress Trimmings, approaching wan ic « fine Back Disjenel | 
Ribbons and Parasols are | Chevron, fui taiior-rvade, silk-braid cord finish, | 
now displayed on their req | od the newest coat back, | 
tail counters. BO 50. 
Some of the leading styles | 4)... 1 same garment, handsomely lined with 
in Parasols are the “ Minos | sain jiadares, 
la.” ‘“* Modenwelt,” ‘“ Nor- 
mandy,” ‘ Marquise,” and 
Hand-run Lace Covers. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO 


Broadway and I1th St., | clacton FLOWER SEEDS 


New York. 














In Walking Jackets the favorite novelty for the | 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best ¢ sough Syrup. 
in time. Sold byd 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
my life.—A. H. DowELL, 
Editor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N.Y, 








d PERFECTLY 
COMFORT 

oa 200 FREE! MADAME FoY's ain 

Varieties, ' | SkirtSupporting Corset The BEST 


An Unparalleled Offer by 4 » £0 
an Old-Established aoe It name of the rym te geo ro marke tand for 
Keliable Publishing ane by all lending Genters.. Sriee Dy mail $1.00. CONSUMPTION. Children 
is‘ mammoth lepers, ec cor | POY HARMON SCHADWICK,New Haven, Conn, take it without objection. 
umn illustrated paper for ladies | 










“THE 


ART INTERCHANCE 


from March 24th to June 2d costs 


ONLY $1.25. 
And it gives you six issues of a beautifully illustrated 
paper, and the following colored studies: 
Bit of Gossip (Fig. Sk’ch]. Fleur-de-Lis. 
Rocks and Surf [Marine]. Mountain Brook [L’dscape}. 
birds and Apple Blossoms. Basket of Pansies. 


Cough Medi- 
cine is PIso’s CURE FOR 


By all druggists. 25c, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


SES 4 er ee OE 
Li (woman — PO iB ser CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


babar & trial, steeply ania 3 Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. 


rez7 Hares proportion of tham-wil GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ONSUMP TION 












like it so well that they willb rmanent sub- 
scribers. With this objec ates w we now make the 





A charming large study in color of Poppies, tozether | 
with a sample copy of the ART INTERCHANGE and 


following colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Ten Centa in 
| 7 * - . an silver or stamps, we will send The L, ‘at ’ W orld fo 
| an illustrated catalogue, showing over filly miniature | Menthe, pin bap 1C & eube criber Ladies? ¥ o poe ie Mngt 
sketches, for 30 cents. post-paid, a large and magnificent Collec tion of Choice 
| Flower Seeds, two hundred va 





















{ 
| eties, including Pansies, 
ART INTERCHANGE. | Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox Drummendil, Baleaet, MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
thi P 37 & 89 West 22d S - y | Cypress Vine, Digitalis, etc., e Remember, ten cents pays Advice Fre ytd TO REDUCE WEIGHT and pe 
Mention this Paper. 37 & est 22d St., N.Y. | tor the paper three months cae 1is entire magnificent collection ently cure OBESIT y sure method. Starvatio t 
j - | of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by 9 Grat-class Seed House and jim CR ANDAT > ‘~) ar Ml nanseous drug oth ssary. New Treatise, with fol - 
warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can afford to miss thia — vw I ahi & s tions HOw TO ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope for 
THE OLD ‘STATEN ISLAND wonderful opportunity. We guarantee every subscriber many y L oe. ‘, ’ 6stamps. E, K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 
times the value of money sent, and will refund your money and Ad, 1d» , OF SieERERTRES a 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. | trek yous present of both seeds and paper it you are not en 3d Ave. & 37th St., N.Y. 
tirely satisfied. Ours is an old established and reliable publish ng I-? y ld Bat C r 
—— “ « | {ng house, endorsed by leading newspapers throughout the ff sargest, oldest Baby Car- HIELDS: 
(Established 1819.) | U.S. Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny schemes of riage Factory in the weeld. 
rs S ~ unscrupulous persons, Write to-day—don’t put it off! Sixsub- | , neranets . ms ‘ Y 
] Orrtors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, | scriptions and six seed collections sent for 50 cents, Address, The ; = Ye one — ae at ——ARE THE "BEST ™ THE WORLD 
{ 610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 8. H. MOORE & ©0., 27 Park Place, New York. wholesaleand retail. Also, i mAnuracrusen 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston Velocipedes. Doll Carriages AH. BRINKMANN& COB, BALTIMORE mot ‘i SAMPLE PAIR 300 
_ - alae a | GOLD You can live at home and make more money at work for us and Wagons. Price - list 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty, t than at anything else in the world. Either sex : all ages. Cost 


; ih " \ mailed free on application. | Pac ket @CH rT C 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine Open evenings. | 1f 5 4 CEF FLOWER SE! SEEDS | Oe 


varietieV & St'p P. Paix unt, Binghamton, N.Y 
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HEAVY FLANNELS ARE RE- 


THE THERMOMETER GOES 
>, MOVED, 


UE 





ARS LONGA, VITA BREVIS. 


SUCCESSFUL YOUNG ARTIST. “I TELL you, JIM, 
THERE IS A BIG FIELD FOR ARTISTS IN NEW YORK.” 

UNSUCCESSFUL DITTO, “I SUPPOSE YOU REFER TO 
THE POTTERS’ FIELD?” 





COMPASSIONATE OLD GENT. ‘‘ WHAT IS THE MATTER, SONN 


SMALL BOY. “MATTER ENOUGH! THERE—THERE GOES A FELLER THAT KNOCKED 
ME DOWN; AN’—AN' HE WON'T WAIT TILL I GIT MY SKATES OFF, 8O’s I KIN LICK 


HIM.” 


THE PRICE OF COAL COMES 
DOW 














SIGNS OF SPRING. 


SPRING MEDICINES ARE LAID 


N, n. 


| ete a pt teense rebates tt sante: sit 
| i) 
vH Sa 

| 1 i 
Reve: | 

Hs y 


MATHEMATICAL. 


*“MARY, WHY DON’T YOU USE THE NEW TEAPOT I 
BOUGHT ?” 

MARY. “PLEASE, MUM, COOK SAYS SHE IS VERY SOR- 
RY, MUM, BUT THE NEW TEAPOT HAS FELL IN THREE 
HALVES.” 





THE BIRDS RETURN, THE BALMY AIR OF SPRING 


Is HERE, 





HE OUGHT TO BE ASHAMED OF HIMSELF. 


OLD FRIEND. “Is IT POSSIBLE YOU HAVE REMAINED 
UNMARRIED ALL THESE YEARS, BELLA?” 

MISS BELLA. “Yes; BUT | HAVE BEEN CONTEMPLATING 
THAT PICTURE OF RUTH AND BOAZ, AND HAVE NOT YET 
GIVEN UP ALL HOPE,” 

OLD FRIEND. “ An, BUT IT WILL BE DIFFICULT TO 
GET SUCH A Bo-az RUTH HAD.” 








rr? LIFE-INSURANCE AGENT. “ MADAM, OUR COMPANY HAS NEVER FAILED TO PAY A 
SINGLE CLAIM, AND WHEN YOU CONSIDER THAT ONE-SIXTH OF OUR HOLDERS DIE EVERY 
YEAR, you—” 

MADAM. “So MANY DIE! 
THINK 1T WOULD BE SAFE.” 


REALLY I CAN’T THINK OF TAKING A POLICY; I DON'T 








——————— 


NN 


2 AME EIGN SOL 
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For Fer | SOME NEGRO CUSTOMS 

COLDS, DYSPEPSIA, re eae cones Sees see 

COUGHS, NIGHT in some odd or fanciful manner with superstition 





Use 


COD-LIVER 


BRONCHITIS, 


TROUBLES, 





GENERAL 


BALRAGI © Mi 


SWEATS, 


DEBILITY. 


and Compound Syrup of 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 





or witchery, 
A striking instance of the above is shown in 


the manner of conducting the obse 


g quies of then 
and Consumption, “illustrious” dead Often in cases of fatal ill- 
ness, as the time of dissolution draws near, the 
LUNG and 


family, neighbors, and fi 


eral nights in the room of the dving man or wo 
man, and spend the greater part of the dark 
heavy-hanging hours, till past three o'clock, in 
loud and piercing shrieks, and d 
ape and moans, 


ends will gather for sev- 





monotonous 
interspersed with wild sense 


less songs, falsely called hymns, and shouting 


This is done in mercy to the departing soul, 


thinking to drive away with their haunting and 
OIL, penetrating cries the evil spirits eve king in 
[Lime & Soda]. the chamber of death 
) | p They have vivid pictures in their imaginations 
Mepioat Department, Unton Unrversiry, HILADELPUTA, Pa., Feb, 15, 1884. : a hee  Giekite HF cohtad a sear 
Aunany, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1884. f J. A. Maarr & Co., Genta: I regard Magee’s Emul- | Of the “Iey Hand of Death,” which can and 
J. A. Macer & Co., Gentlemen: From what I know | sion of Cod-Liver Vil as an elegant preparation. It ix | enter through the key-hole, under the door, down 
of the composition or have seen of the results of the | so pleasant that it can be taken by any person. It con- | the chimney, or in fact any opening, no mattet 
use of your Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oi), with Extract | 


of Malt and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, I am 
of the opinion that it is not only an agreeable but also 
a very serviceable preparation. 

Vitris G. Tucker, M.D., Registrar. 


University or Vermont, Meproart Derr.,)? 





There is no secret 
It is composed of Cod-Liver Oil, Ex- 


is not a patent nostrum. 
| about it. 
tract of Malt, and compound Syrup of Hypo- 


tains the three recognized remedies for the treatment 
of the class of diseases for which it is intended 
Yours respectfully, Taytor, M.D 


Lowrtt, Mass., June 9, 1885. 


J. A. Maaer & Co., Gentlemen: I have used your 





how small. They have most unbounded faith in 
the presence of many glass bottles in the hous« 
as a preservative 


against evil spirits 


In going from place to place at 








¥ <aioie : Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of | their only safeguard is a small bottle } 

3uRLinetoN, Vt., June 9, 1884. phosphites of Lime and Soda IN RQUAL Parts, er —— = te ie : bd —_ - the b SIX | the bosom or sleeve. This ley Hand is s 1 

J. A. Maaer & Co., Gents: Iam very well pleased : eifia eget ea , Sas nonths in lung and other debilitating diseases, I must : cae ge ZS 

with your Emulsion of Cod - Liver Oil. It is easily emulsified by machinery so thoroughly that it say I have had grand success, the best of any I ever } to lay merciless clutches upon thi heart 
taken and digested, and, unlike most emulsions, it | mixes with water, milk, wines, and other liquids, | "S¢4- Yours very truly, | of present and after life,” to draw it violently 
gives little or no offence to the stomach. if éfecred: evil in thereby rendered velatable G. P. Tnomas, M.D. from the quivering, weakening form of the dying 
1am your obedie nt servant, } PD Reh ent ap eoere oe pene one Seen | peor Bautimorr, Mp., April 14, 1885. | The harder and more heart-re i 
A. P. Gaines, Dean, and easy to take. It does not cause sickness at J. A. Macer & Co., Gents: I take great pleasure in | strugcle. so much the more exultant sed 

B Conn.. Jan. 1, 1895 7 nes te : testifying to the excellent properties of Mayee’s Emul- 1 fits , meter ; ft 
sh tee ee  Gentiemen 0 Tt pee -od the stomach, nor vomiting, as most other emul- | sion.” [have found it to excel all other preparations are these superstitious creatures, a1 Arter 
e a é ie 2 $ a 2 y pre 3 k f > ENR : ” . 3 . : . » noo fell NE eer a ile Se it mera 
ecribe, with great aia tit, Emulsion of Cod- | sions do, In most families Cod-Liver Oil is be- and emulsions of Cod-Liver Oil both in palatability the poor fel wl ping quietly in his grave 
Liver Oil as an atlanst t other treatment in tubercu- . and therapeutic effect. In a severe case of functional his survivors will tell of his “tough struggle with 
coming the standard household remedy, and we | dyspepsia, with progressive emaciation, it gave very ” : 
lur and bronchial affictions. : | e y ; : : marked effect ’ Death,” and say in their simplicity that he was 
yours very truly, N. C. Ciemens, M.D, need not dilate upon its value. No one will dis- 


MOTHERS 


who are weak and debilitated should never be without 


MAGEER’S EMULSION. 


Tt is a food and medicine for the mother, and repairs 
the natural waste during the nursing period ; and, what 
is much more important, it provides the very essence 
of sustenance and life for the child, Parents should 
give it to their children regularly while they are grow- 
ing, as it is of wonderful assistance in building up a 
good, sound constitution and eradicating every form 
of scrofulons taint from the blood, renderi: 
soft and white, and 
complexion, 


ig the skin 
giving a healthy, ruddy hue to the 


pute that Extract of Malt is one of the most 
nutritious substances known to the medical pro- 
fession, and the wonderful properties of hypo- 
phosphites in supplying the very elements which 
admitted. 
These well-known substances combined, together 


are lost during sickness is universally 
with a little flavoring extract, form the most ef 
fective compound ever produced for wasting dis- 
eases of whatever nature. It is a scientific com 
bination of food, a medicine, and a stimulant all 


in one. 


Very truly, 
J. H. Rostnson, M.D. 
PARENTS 
of puny, white-faced children ought to remember that 
the trouble is an improper state of the blood, and that 


, 
MACEE’S EMULSION 
is one of the choicest known remedies for nearly all 
the prev eoung* diseases of childhood. We have many 
letters from physicians and nurses of the highest char- 
acter testifying Lo this effect 


MACEE’S EMULSION 
has absolutely no equal, and persons who want 
THE BEST 


should insist on getting it when they call for it. All 





first-class druggists keep it. 





OUR 


MANUAL oF 


F VERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


| CANFIELD coobs. 


almost a match for Icy Hand, that could the com- 
bat have begun when the mat 
not weakened by jong 
witted him 


If perchance the shrieking abates for an in- 


liiness, he ml 


stant, the victim will beg as loudly as his weak- 
ened state will allow for his companions to con- 
tinue their comforting ceremonies, that his soul 
so far on its way may not 


t} » 
their cries 


cease to hear 





cheering him on allt 
Afier death the co 
the bed for some tir 


irk journey before him. 


IS allowed to remain on 





ea large fire is build- 
ing, after which begins the ceremony of “ 
him, as they proudly say He 
as many as possible partici] 


adeckl 








is neatly dressed, 
ginthe task. He 
is then laid upon a rough table formed of two 





pine boards laid upon four chairs, with a single 
width of cotton cloth spread as a cover for the 


boards 











When all is in readiness, i * comforting ser 
vice for the family” ensues Bag 


in turn, takes the cold, stiffening hand in bis ot 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rare in Seeds and Plants, with plain 
directions of ‘‘How to grow them,” by PETER 
HENDERSON. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on receipt 


h member goes 


her oWnh, murmurs some 
it, in effect beseec 


narticulate words ovet 
ing the departed not to return 
as a“ sperit’ to “hant’ them. The 
cries and cere 


same wild 





monies are kept up till the burial 
At the cabin for 










































— * : : meriv occupied by the hero ot 
of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so remitting Ss H : : 
~ 2 the ocecasio @ procession Torms, princips e- 
25 cents for the Manual we will, at the same anitary ace cena - sams ia We: Ae cae ee ca 
time, send free by mail, in addition, their T 1] bite aca eerie ales erie abn the cll an ia ace - plane 
choice of any one of the following novelties, a = rea oo ner ape: Frequently = procession ta 
1e@ count s ade up of from one to three hun- 
the price of either of which is 25 cents :—One . : sate ali : - piebcegre 7 Lay 
packet of the new Green and Gold Water- | ne Pesan aie een Pre are: 
melon, or one packet of new Succession | a dull droning sound, as if in great pain This 
Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, | Semananien Dents Tor at Mast 6B bon neering 3 
or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or one | the length of time it takes to reach the grave, 
packet of new Mammoth Verbena, or one which, by-the-bye, is scarcely ever ready at the 
plant of the beautiful Moonflower, (see pe age trggrs Dated Moat age Snag that ill luek 
illustration), on the distinct understanding, + padecers Ramesh er ee ee ee 
een a Boog 4 tage ordering will state in open and unoccupied during one night. It is 
saw this advertisement. | Supposed that Death ean go to and return from 
| Spirit-land in one nig a f the g s v 
PET ER HENDERSON & C at feces tspoadey shail geget 
8 NEW YORK. there till the body is placed therein, when 
} desiring some place i ch to lurk, will hide 
1.—LANGTRY BUSTLE. Only perfectfold- | jo jn act at pS ait oo 
oh a Soe —_ ing bustle; folds when sitting or lying down. Made | #€ Dreast Of some one pres a 
; in “White and Drab. P rice, per mail, 60 cents. When the last of the procession has arrived, 
2.—CANPIELD DRESS SHIELD. Only | thev form into rings about the grave. and recom 
seamless or reliable waterproof Shield made, Have nee thei ” T) ' mony net 
| been worn by more than 5,000,000 ladies. Sample mence their moans y Cen mony usually ends 
| pair by mail, 25 cent with a revival song and shoutings around a fire 
W AIS TSM i tnt a 
young anc ‘middle aged ladies. Che ape rthan w shit gv; | ’ minister al » knox t wh: > the 
BE e-woe' P | —_ destroyed by burning; highly endorsed by | Their minister alone knows at w ~- time the 
di one secemeane nds ondon physicians. Price, per mail, small size, 40c, | Ceremonies must come to end his is ger 
Thousands | now in use pk st br tt oy TEADING. RETAILERS everywbers Send for | adozen; large size, S0c. a dozen. erally determined by some sion either ia the sks 
descriptive circular. FERRIS BROS.,M ay, owe York. 4.-BELT HOSE SUPPORTER. Pre- | : Savin’ ihe fone PE eo ee 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, ILL., WHOLESALE WESTERN ACENTS. uring the funeral service there are 


; or Wind 
| 


vents pain in hips and back. Patent swing piece at 
sides adjusts to every movement of the person. Price, 
by "3 each, 35¢ 

—STOCKINET DIAPER 
washed, waterproof, and made to fit ar 











several girls and bovs whose duty it is to go 


9 . . P e . 
Roozen’s Special Spring Collection, *°°,B°LBS; 
Direct from the Famous Bulb Farms of Ant. = & Son, 

Overveen (Near Haarlem) Holland. 


, 6 Gladioli Floribundus, white, 8 Troprolum tuberosum, hardy 
Sunliae’ assorted o lors. crimson-rose, and _ violet creeper 


— daz- Haked. 10 Iris Germaniea, assorted colors. 


among the funeral guests and present a plate 
Soft, easily containing numberiess bits of cake cul 
: é child. 18 to 6 bl fi eee 
26 inch waist measure. Price, per mail, 75. square blocks. Every one press s expected to 


into inch- 
| 
6.—CORSET HOSE SUPPORTER with | indulge in this sacrament—if it is intended as 









patent swing piece. Price, by mail, each, 2he. 


‘ - such, 
| Sold by all leading Dry-Goods Honses, 


Negroes cannot be prevailed upon to turn 
zling sca 





| @ Gladioli Don Juan, orange, fre-| #Richardia (alla) albamaculats, | CANFIELD RUBBER €O,, 86 Leonard St., N. Y. their backs upon a new g ee eee 
6 oe Ne. ‘Pius Ultra, deep} od, d yellow spotted leaves | distant. This ceremony is called a “ wake.” 

ed, flaked white ulis, assorted. 6 — ——— spotted Tiger my | nT ae : 
12 Giadtolt Heemseons in 3 named - Hyacinthus Candicans, white. These elaborate wakes are only held in honor of 


3 Canna Floribunda, orange-red /12 iomeyie Candida Major, pale 


smbers of societies, preachers d witches, as 
18 Gladtolt Gantavenets, sxserset.| flower pinkish white members of societies, pr und witches, a 


SPALDING > 








18 Gladioli Ramosus, ’ assorted| 6 Monbretia Potsil, fine golden S.Amuaryiite Formosissima, scarlet some of the old women are thouglit to be 
colors. orange and scarle with golden dots | Neor . anti } 1 “fr 
2 Single Cacn Anemones,a sorted. Negroes practise the most rigorous exactness 
PAMPHLET ON CULTIVATION FREE. | PREPARED in the minor matters of the false religion. They 
The bulbs are packed In Holland, and we receive.shipments of the collection throughout the season. | “ & : 
Purchaser pays express charges from N. Y. City for the U.S., and from Toronto forCanada. Address have the most IMphicll ¢ ha ¢ omens and 
Sole Agent, ew York, P. 0. Box 2494 | | 


J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N 
QP Spring Bulb Catalogue, also Rose Catalogue, free to applicants. 


signs, 


in proguostications of all natures, believ- 
ing as they do in the direet 





:nvgencies of superior 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 

Warranted seven times the streneth | 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 

THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2-onnce bottle, 25 cents with 
Sold Everywhere. 


Me™" DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. Whar are 

With the stays of this firm it is useless to have in fact 
measure taken on the persons themselves; it is suf- eel elie *. § 7 . “onnected itl 

ficient to apply fora special notice coutaining all ne- | ty nemo otnedones + = — + eter bys oe be 

cessary informations, to obtain a perfect stay. other of these absurd witcheries. Some of the 


wonderful 
This is said of them only as a class. Of 


powers concerning all extraordinary o 
events 


FARM ANNUAL FORISS88 course there are 
Will be ont FRED eo alt who write for it, It is a 
=: = red 


t few who have, from exertions 


made by the white people, been so enlightened that 
their dread of sorcery is not so evident as in those 


less carefully trained, and 


yho have never been 


} taught the divine and enduring love of the Al- 
mighty Father 
Most of them will trust more to a thre 


scarlet wool tied around theit 


vad of 


necks or wrists to 


brush. 





keep them from evil, than to all the pravers of 
their church. The spa 
which the grave has been dug are never removed 
till at least one nig 








les, picks, hoes, ete., with 
ht has elapsed since the burial, 
no one daring to touch them lest his burial be the 
next occasion for using them. 


num- 


ScoTTsel FLOWERS 


39 Years’ Experience in Srang ecia isles in 
growing our strong and re SuiektO SES. 5 ERAS LLeSd oOfny choiteaualts 


berless superstitions current : 
"gives a reat ieesee ROBERT § erg SON ON, Philadelphia, ke 


almost ev 


uty. 
Bate yanres C a sice New Rose now. © ROBE N, Philade 
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most common are these: If a person carries an axe, hoe, or spade into 
the house on his shoulder, the house is doomed thenceforth unless the 
culprit walks backward out of the house. Ifa bird seeking shelter from 
the storm chances to fly into the house, ill-luck will surely attend the 
household in some shape. If the young moon is at first seen through the 
branches of a tree, the beholder is in danger unless he or she will immedi- 
ately turn three summersaults in the air, which agile feat is rather hard 
to accomplish, especially by some of the corpulent old darkies of the 
present day. A garment accidentally put on with the seams outside 
must be worn so till it is no longer fit to be worn, or else presented to a 
friend, provided always that the friend is not a relation. 


Never, even in basting, put a stitch of black thread into a white gar- 
ment, or that needle will ere long be wanted in making a shroud, The 


sun shining bright on the wedding day indicates storms after marriage, 
as pleasure cannot last always. Rain at a burial is an excellent sign; it 
cools the passage into the unknown world. 


Negroes are extremely fond of revivals. Frequently they last several 


| 


POWDERING FOR PORTIERES, CURTAINS, ETC.—Wonrxine Pa 


weeks, in which time there is more stealing indulged in than at any 
other time of the year. Stealing is considered an honor if not found out ; 
not one bit of disgrace or wrong. When these revivals have been carried 
on for a week or thereabout, nearly all of their votaries are then “ seek- 
ing,” that is, have become concerned upon the subject of religion. Any 
one present, even though a child of eight or ten years, is then at liberty to 
rise before the audience and give his or her experience. It is very true, 
however, that he is not heard by many persons, for nearly every one is 
engaged in singing, or praying aloud, or shouting or groaning, each one 
trying to see who can show the greatest religious zeal. When they reach 
this point of enthusiasm, they may be heard at the distance of a mile or 
more, 

The excitement often becomes so great that from sheer exhaustion and 
frenzy they fall into a trance upon the floor, where they remain two or 
three days and nights without food or attention. They are then said to 
be ridden by witches, devils, ete. When they revive, their experiences, as 
related by themselves, are weird and ghostly in the extreme, always savor- 








—I 





ing highly of the supernatural. After the revival the “ baptizing” al 
ways follows—a gala-day for miles around. 

Two years ago I determined to satisfy myself concerning the aforesaid 
ceremony, having heard from childhood of their queer customs on such oc 
casions. Accordingly, as the performances would begin at eleven, I order- 
ed the carriage to be at the door at ten o’clock sharp, and started on my 
two miles drive, determined to be there in time to get a commandi fed into 
view. When we approached there were about two hundred negroes as- |{st uncli 
sembled along the banks of the canal, this serving in lieu of a font. By |e suit, | 
dint of dexterity and caution our carriage was drawn up close to the wa- Pow an i 
ter’s edge just opposite the minister—a young black of perhaps thirty |Blar and 
years of age. For some time neither the minister nor the candidates for |Pne chay 
baptism were to be seen. After half an hour or more we beheld emerging @voke 
from a disused cotton factory two hundred yards distant a procession of [bbe was 
men, women, and children, all wearing white turbans and stockings, but | world,’ 
shoeless. They came in line, two together, first the children, next the if where 
women, and lastly the men. The women each had a string tied just fire led t 


ow the 
they ca 


They nu 
nister, 
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Pp y ’ ao r . r + 
@ Patn.—From tue Sovrn Kxrnstnaron Royat Scnoot or Art NreEepie-Work. 
ng” al- Pow the knees over their skirts to prevent their floating on the water. 


__ P they came they sang in concert the old hymn, a favorite with them, 
oresald 5 


uch o¢ ‘“We are marching on to glory.” 
order- [They numbered nearly eighty. Suddenly, as if by magic, there stood the 
on my |pnister, , 


anding fed into a stable near by with a valise in his hand 









. Here he stood, the 


‘oes as- |Pst unclerical-looking man I ever beheld. He was clothed in a dark 
it. By Me suit, the Norfolk jacket buttoned onlv at the throat, and displaying 
the wa- 2 °Wan immaculate white tucked shirt front, rivalled only by the snowy 
3 thirty |Blar and cuffs. There he stood, the veriest city dude; in an instant the 
ites for “ne changed, with bare head bowed, and hands raised above the water, 
nerging 


"voked God’s blessing upon “ the sheeps and lambs as ’ud come fur 
be washed in de blood ob de Lamb as ’ud been slain fur all sins ob 
world.” He finished the simple prayer and stepped down into the wa- 
) Where two “church-members” awaited him. Those to be baptized 
© led to the bank by their friends, whence he received them into the 


sion of | 
ngs, but 
ext the 
ed just 


He had been seen a few moments before rushing at headlong | 


water. Some of the children became frightened, but he soothed them, 
saying no one ever suffered harm while being consecrated to the Lord. 
Most of them were very quiet, but those of more nervous temperament 
became excited, and jumped, shrieked, and shouted, much to the delight 
of the officiating members. Often their demonstrations nearly upset the 
minister in the water, and one of his assistants threw his arms about him 
to steady him. When they finally succeeded in getting them out of the 
water, the poor creatures ran wildly around the crowd, screaming, and of- 
ten embracing at random any one whom they felt inclined to. I was fill- 
ed with a vague dread, a horror, to see how excitement could overbalance 
the human mind to the level of dumb brutes. The only stipulation made 
was that the new converts should abstain from dancing, especially a 
dance called “ Pull Cairo,” which is a gymnastic performance much re- 
sembling the modern clog. 

There is a beautiful belief extant among them. They believe when our 
earthly course is almost spent, and the death dews are gathering on brow 
and lips, the departing soul can bear a message to friends on the other side. 


Powdering for Portieres, Curtains, etc. 


We give herewith a working pattern in full size of the powdering with 
which the curtains illustrated in Bazar No. 7 of the current volume are 
decorated. The curtains illustrated are of golden brown plush, with a 
broad band of gold-colored satin sheeting along the inner edge, with a 
floral design in appliqué of the plush upon it. The entire body of the cur- 
tains is strewn, or ‘‘ powdered,” as it is technically called, with single sprays 
of the flowers which occur in the border ; these sprays are applied in gold- 
colored satin sheeting on the plush. 


The sprays here given can be utilized 
for a variety of decorative purposes 


Bureau and table scarfs or chair 
backs sometimes have three or more such sprays embroidered at the ends 
in outline stitch with etching silk or crewels; sometimes they are dotted 
along the entire scarf. Cushions are made with a similar unconventional 
ornamentation of detached sprays. For heavy work, as for a short piled 
plush cushion, the outlines are defined with laid strands of tapestry wool 
or double crewel, with the veins and stamens worked in long stitch 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 





[ 
¢ hosel 


onthe GF Coc 
SPRING WOOLLENS. 


New and Novel Mixtures. 
CHECKS, STRIPES, AND PLAIDS. 


Ladies’ Plain Colored 


DRESS CLOTHS, 
FANCY SUITINGS. 


Droad eee KH 19th dt. 


C. C. Shayne, 


MANUFACTURER, 
103 Prince Street, N. Y., 


Offers special bargains in Seal- 
skin Saeques, Newmarkets, 
Paletots, and Jackets before 
$25 Saved 
on the Seal Sacques and 
850 Saved on the New- 
markets and Paletots. Send 


storing away 


postal ecard for illustrated 





catalogue and _ price-list. 


GIVEN AWAY 


To every purchaser of a Silk Pongee Cover for 
Pillow, in all the new shades, stamped in various 
designs, price 59 cents, will be given a Balm Pil- 
Jow and a cake of Fir Soap. Send for catalogue 
of stamping designs, containing over 7000 of our 
latest designs. Price 50 cents. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


QAFENVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355,016 
In our $5 t Department, in sums of 


5 to $200, swine 

$5 t nterest. Savings Certificates are 

i002 § exchangeable for Securities mentioned 

below, and are also payable in cash on 

demand. Inthe MORTCACE DEPARTMENT 
in amounts of $300 and upwards, at o 

interest, payable half yearly. In the 16 years ~% 

— 10 months we have been in business we 

have loaned $11,156,430, and $6,794,690 of interest and 

pee was returned promptly to investors. 

rincipal and interest fully guaranteed by Capital and 

surplus of $1,105,016. In other departments, up to 

isassured. More than a Million Dollars 

1 Oo (4) bave thus been invested, returns on which 

average largely in excess of Ten per cent. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE.KANSAS. 
New York Mng'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 
The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 


CAUCHOIS’ |. 
BLENDED 32:23 





8 1d only 
jin packages. 





Always the same, 
Contains no Coloring Matter, 


stamps. 


F.A.CAUCHOIS & CO., 
The Fulton Mills, 67 Fulton St., N.Y; 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY By ir. 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to 
who wear their hair AF $6 





t C.0.D. where to 
the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits xs a WASH BLUE have beeu fully tested 

= en pre oy by thonsands of housekeepers. Your 
rocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S W IL TBERGER, Prop. 248 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 














= ounce 
jsample sent 
jon receipt of 
& four cents in 





THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE FITTING 
CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 

THREE LENGTHS. 

TWELVE GRADES. 

HIGHEST AWARDS 





THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 
FOR QUALITY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


The Very Best Bustle in the Market 


Made with 3 or 4 Upright Spiral 


a Pad at the top to give requisite 
fulness and correct shape. 
Adapts itself to every position 
of the wearer, and folds up flat 
when wearer sits, 

Sent by mail, free, on receipt 
of price, 25c., 30¢ , and 40c. 

c. ©. CARPENTER, 

Sole Manufacturer, 

557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new t/lustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free sam- 
ples with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, full size (1146 x 13 ins.), 
printed on elegant heary music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 
“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow,” 
A very beautiful and popular song aud chorus; mailed 

or 60 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 & 844 Broadway, N. Y. 


3 “GEM” 


BUSTLE. 


Price, 50c. Postage, 10c. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


32 Howard Street, N. Y 
~ KIRBY,BEARD & (Co % 


THREADING NEF 
‘Tala DLES 


THREADING THREADED 


PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 























Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


ONSUMPTION 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the —— of a simple vegetable 






















remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONC ae ASTH- 
ieee CATARRH, and all Throat and Affec- 
DEBILITY andall Nervous 
Complaints,af- ter having test- 
ed its won- dertal cura- 
tive powers 
v has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his su ering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive and a yo to relieve human suffering, I 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
Wn with stamp, naming this paper. 
Page & Roger's Patent 
Anti-Moth Carbolized Paper, 
The manufacturer assures us 
Woollens, Furs, or Feathers 
ositively protects them 
a ainst the ravages of Moths. 


tions, also a positive and radical cure for NER OUSs 

in thousands of 

will send free of charge, to all who desire it. this 
A. NOYES, 149 Power’ 's Block. Rochester, N.Y. S 
that a fewsheets placed among 
not injure the finest 


ou, or send to us direct. 











ROME? $JUWET 


Burrato, N. Y., March 1, 1888, 
To You and Your Wife: 

Every case of “Sweet Home” contains 100 cakes of 
this excellent Soap, and in addition we give gratis all 
of the presents named below. 

This offer holds good only for a limited time. In- 
stead of expending large amounts in expenses of trav- 
elling men, etc., we are giving the entire profits of our 
manufactory in presents to the users of our Soaps, 
By this plan we expect to induce many thousand 
families to give these goods a trial, and as with our 
“Sweet Home” and Toilet Soaps, *‘ a customer once 
is a customer always,” we are confident a lasting trade 
can be built up. 

Actual 

Value. 
100 Cakes (full size) ** Sweet Home” 
Family Soap (finest, best seasoned 


and most economical Soap made). 86 00 


One Box 1-4 doz., Artistic Toilet Soap 25 


Springs, encased in fine silesia | 
or silk-faced satteen, and with | 


an we = Elite 25 

5 = - “Creme wi 15 

= as Ideal Bouquet * 25 

= . “ Ocean Bath 5 25 
ee ad * Jasmine 1) 25 
Six Packages Boraxine. one 60 


saves half ‘the labor oft washing, 
BORAXINE is a thorough disinfectant, and is 
a blessing to every housekeeper 


who uses it. Boraxine is nothing but a fine quality of 


Soap and Borax pulverized together. 


Six fine silve -r-plated Tea Spoons.. 75 
One “ ie Child's Speon.. 20 
| n xg “ Napkin Ring... 25 
ae xis o- Butter Knife... 30 
- - Individual But- 
ter Plate...... = 20 
“ Extra fine long Button Hook.. bis 25 
Celluloid Ladies’ Pen Holder 
(WOPY WOKE) ..cccssesrcccersccscccees 20 
One Package (Remnant) Torchon 
Lace, about 3 yards.... 40 
“ Turkish Towel (genuine)......... 30 
NI gh Law a caucakemetwn see 10 
$$ Gove Butbemer. oo... scccsesee.s 15 
Package Hair Pins. ee , 10 | 
Spool White Linen Thread. vee 10 | 
Japanese Silk Handkerchief. 25 | 
Gentleman's Linen Handker- 
chief (large) een 25 
“ Lady’s Linen Handkerchief ead 25 
Child's Lettered Linen Hand- 
kerehief Fab daavews 10 
Two Patent Collar Buttons be erks = 10 
One Biscuit Cutter Reais pevvethinel 20 
| CTO CRBOE «5 a a.oe bc occ dvcicecicces ‘ 20 
Doughmut Cutter... ........62..0000 20 
Handsome Scrap Book or Port- 
ere eee 50 
Package Assorte a Serap Pp be cakes 10 
Waele: TEMMAMROR. .« 5.0505. ces cccecese 10 
De TB ss os: c 6 ccc ve sscseescsscccs 40 
A large package of wie cunens suitable 
for art studies, scrap albums, 
framing, etc., etc. 


This Silverware is Extra Double Plate, 
Very Handsome and Serviceable. 





Actual value . $1455 

* This collection includes pictures of celebrated ac- 

tresses, noted men, scenery, animal heads, children, 
prize babies, types of beauty, etc., etc. 


Each, all, and every article named herein is packed | 


in every case of the ‘Sweet Home ” Soap. 


4 ics. Price 25c. per quire. 
4 AY 0 t h Ask your druggist to get it for 






Ww. i. Nehie unl in FCo.,s0le agents,170 William St., N.Y. 





Experience shows the superiority over bristles of the 


“IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” reat crar: 
HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. - 
8oxen 25 
Se en 
@ EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERISHABLE. © 
Has earned highest professional and general indorse- 
ments. The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo. W. Cable, 
writes: “I have your brush in use. It certainly gives 
the teeth an extremely pleasant fecling of polish.” 


ENEFICIAL 
NASA IE 





Our Price for the Box Complete is $6.00 


(Freight Prepaid. 


This Soap is not sold to dealers, but we supply the 
Select Family Trade only, All of the presents named 
herein are packed in every case. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. One case of “Swect Home” lasts an average 
family one year. Try it. You run no risk. 

Nore.—The “Sweet Home” Soap is made for the con- 
sumer. We sell it only to the consumer, that is, those 
who buy it for their own Home use. It is the best 
Soap manufactured. It is thoroughly seasoned before 
being packed. We do not ask you to remit in advance, 
nor ran any risks, nor take any chances. We merely 
ask permission to deliver you a case of these goods, 
and if after a 30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that 
the Soap is all we claim, and the extras all we advertise, 
you can then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied 
in every way no charge will be made for what you have 
used. How can we do more? 

Write your Name and Address plainly on 
a Postal Card (mentioning this paper), mail 
same to us, and a case of these goods will 
be delivered at your house on 30 days’ 
trial. 





Capacity of Works: Ten Million Pounds per Year 










“s the tonic, puriuying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all ioe al skin eruptions, pimples, blotches, 
eczema, tetter, scalp diseases; prevents contraction ot 
ey oe and consaqtous ~~ ers. At wy gay Sag we 
will send et aid, i cake for 25c., or 3 for 


McDONALD DEBUG €9., 532 ; Washington &t., N. t. “City. 





Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. For sale everywhere. 


WoneeegtgpenMO> DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styles, | 





LONDON SUNSHADES 


COACHING UMBRELLAS. 


The styles in Rich Parasols and Coach- 
ing Umbrellas are those adopted by the 
Ascot, Grand Prix, and other leading and 
fashionable English and French Races. 

WearetheSole Agentsinthe United 
States for the sale of these goods. 


N26%28 Cheoluwwt St 
Philadelphia 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 








LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR’S No. 10 SHOE THREAD, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


B* far the most popular 
>» TOY of the season is the 
ANCHOR STONE BUILDING 
BLOCKS, manufactured by F. 
Ap. Riowrer & Co., of 310 
—~» Broadway, N. Y. The entire 
2Stock was exhausted 
, Christmas, and the demand on 
» the presently replenished stock 
-isenormous. For $1.75 or $2.00 


















# a good average box. Send for 
descriptive price-list. 
] R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CRE AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Fr ; 
D . Moth Patches, Ras! 
| = eases,and every bler beauty, 
im and defies detection, It has st od 
| the test of 80 years, and is so harm- 
- jess we taste it t 
= sure it is pre ate 
~ made. Accept no 
te counterfeit of similar 





name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
ersaid toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient 





te 

Druggi ts nd Piaey- 

Goods Dealers in the 
S., Canadas, and 


Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., rnnning 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


BUY J THE WRINGER ie 
ay _/2 2: MOST LABOR 
< PURCHASE GEAR 


=a Saves half the labor of other 
wringers, and costs but little more. 
E PIR Does not GREASE 


everywhere. 


W. Oo, A burn, 


EM RET ie Ct ¢ i de 


BENDICK’S 
Portable and complete PER- 
FORATING MACHINE, with 
full instructions for uiaking 
STAMPING PATTERNS, 

Packed in wooden box, size 
16x6inches. Price, $12. 
M. BENDICK, 
488 Broadway, N.Y., Manufac- 
turer of Stamping Patterns 
and Perforating Machines. 


wr r ‘oe 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specifie is absolutely the 
only unfailing remedy for removing radically and 
yermanentiy all annoying distigurements from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
Skin, which neither tortarons electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonons stuffs can accomplish. Address 

Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York. 


LADIES 1 CURL OR FRIZZ 


Your Hair with the 


Moat Hair Curler 
DEAL if ’ 
‘i vy and avoid all danger of Burning or Goiling 
= air or Hands. Money 
refunded ifn ot natiefnctory. 
ror SAL E BY DEALERS. 
Sample, 50 cents. iecteed id. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON. Mer, 86 Market St, CHICAGO, 


by Pecx’s Pat. Improvep 
Cusniongp Ear Drums, 
ae Whis ~~ REE © Ani 


Comfortable, invisible, Illustrated book & proofs, . Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. nae &i. paper. 


PEERLESS DYES thirs.ccccn: 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 











CURLER 























